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A VISION 


of your car, Y 
disastrously skiddingyg 


on the slipper turn ahe ad 






glected to put on Weed Chains. 
You anxiously view the slippery turn ahead. 
and have a mental picture of your car skidding 
into the school children, — 


Stop nursing anxiety ‘and coaxing calamity. For 
Safety's sake—for your own peace of mind fully 
equip your car today with 


— Weed ansui Chains 


The Only Real Safeguard Against Skidding 


Safety demands that all. tires ie Weed Chains are diamond hard— 
equipped with Weed Chains. It | many times harder than their op- 
doesn’t require the gift. of set posing element—the pavement or 
— sight to see why this is: true, Rub- | road. Wheels equipped with Weed 
ber slips—never grips, Rubber | Chains automatically lay their own _ 
= will agree toanything the road has 
to offer. It is the weaker element. 
It slides on wet pavements like a | 
cake of soap rubbed on the moist- 
- ened hands. Rubber lacks the 
bite-and-hang-on ability to prevent 
skidding. 








traction surface. They grip tre vi 
grinding—hold without binding 
No matter how muddy or icy the 
road, they hold on 
like a bull-dog, pre- 
vent side-skid and 
| drive-slip. 
- Sold for ALL Ties by Dealers Everywhere ¢& e 


American Chain Co., Inc. * 
ba Connecticut ; 
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There’s a Gold Mine 
In Your Back Yard 


Boys, do you know what vegetables will 
bring? If you have room for a garden, you can 
grow all your pocket money and a tidy sum 
beside. A good garden is a little gold mine. 
All you need is enough gumption to go at it 
and pluck to stick to it. But, first of all, learn 
this great lesson about living things. Fine, 
vigorous plants are not accidental, they usually 
spring from vigorous ancestors; seeds of un- 
known pedigree are uncertain in result. 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


are pedigreed seeds, they come from true, vigorous 
plants. Ferry’s seed-corn, tomato seed, radish 
seed, carrot seed, in fact Ferry’s Seeds of all 
kinds, are selected from chosen plants and 
tested in Ferry’s trial gardens and should 
grow vegetables of the finest quality and 
size. Doubtful seeds are dear at any price. 

Ferry’s Seeds are sold by dealers every- 
where. Drop us a postal for our free 


Seed Annual. 
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e you want at just the price 
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There & a lot of fun in Fisk 
Bicycle Clubs. Do you want 
to belong to one? rite Fisk 
Club Chief, c/o Fisk Rubber 
Company, hicopee Falls, 
Mass., for full information. 
Let us tell you about the offer 
of 100 FREE sets of tires to 
100 Fisk Club Secretaries. 





BICYCLE TIRES 


Made for you with as much 
care and pains as FISK Automo- 
bile Tires are made for your father. 


We are just as anxious to please you 
as we are to satisfy him—more so perhaps 
because we havea double purpose. When 
you get a little older you will have an 
automobile, and if FISK satisfies you now 
you'll buy FISK Automobile Tires then. 


That's why weare so careful in making 
our Bicycle and Motorcycle Tires. That’s 
why you can buy FISK Bicycle Tires and 
know that you're getting real Fisk Auto- 
mobile Tire Quality and Value—‘‘When 
you pay more than Fisk prices you pay for 
something that does not exist.”’ 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You 
The Fisk YISIS-E Sample Box 


VALUE 


Pick out exactly the tire 


you want to pay. 


At All Dealers 
Ag oe THE Fisk RUBBER Co. 


OF N. Y. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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D. M, FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan 
: (and Windsor, Ontario) 
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ORAWINGS BY CHASE EMERSON 


MABEL’S EYES SEEMED TO START FROM HER HEAD. 
“WHY, RUSTY MILLERI"" SHE EXCLAIMED 


it, and my advice to you is to go in 

for the job,’’ said old Mason one day. 
‘*You’re a big, strapping boy now. You’re 
thin, but I guess that’s just as well; I calculate 
my fat’s been rather agin me. Folks take it 
for granted, you know, that a fat man’s lazy, 
just as they do that he’s in perfect health. 
Now, reely, fat’s a true sign of disease. I’ve 
never been a strong man. I’ve had to dose, 
dose, dose, jest to keep a-goin’. My heart is 
weak and needs stimulant—but just because 
I’m fat they said I was drunk on the day of 
the fire and that the children ain’t safe in my 
hands. I jest up and resigned at that. I don’t 
care, except for their ongratefulness after my 
slavin’ all these years. I can get into the sol- 
diers’ home any time I say the word.’’ 

Reuben had come over to the academy to see 
Seth Miller, who was working in the basement, 
and had met Mason in the porch. 

‘*Let me see, how old are you now ?”? Mason 
inquired. 

‘*Just upon seventeen,’’ Reuben replied. 

‘*That’s old enough, ’’ the janitor declared. 
‘‘In my day a boy was a man at seventeen ; 
you’re a man grown, all but the fillin’ out. 
You could do this job and make good money. 
I’ll back you. I’ve took a deep interest in you, 
Reuben, ever sence you was a little shaver and 
clumb that tree yonder fer the sake of a good- 
for-nothin’ cat. I kin see you now, I swan!’’ 
And old Mason laughed until the tears stood 
in his eyes. 

‘*Thank you,’’ Reuben answered, ‘‘but you 
see I couldn’t manage it out of school hours— 
I have enough at home to keep me busy.” 

‘*Give up your school; it’s wuth it. It ain’t 
every day a good job like this offers itself. 
You’ve got more learnin’ now than I have, 
and they say Wat Graham’s girl’s sure of the 
prize. ’? 

Reuben thanked the old man again in a non- 
committal way and then left without entering 
the building. This was, indeed, the first hint 
anyone had received that the janitor had been 
discharged. Reuben went to Mr. Phillips and 
from him to Mr. Langley, and the result was 
that Mr. Langley agreed to present Seth 
Miller’s name for janitor at the next meeting 
of the school board. And that meant virtually 
that the matter was settled. 

Early in the summer, indeed, Miller got 
word that he had been appointed janitor of 
the schools in South Hollow, with an increase 
of salary over the former incumbent because 
of the fact that he could keep the buildings 


Ne Reuben, you’re the first to know 












in repair. And compared 
with anything that he had 
ever known, the salary was 
munificent ; it would make 
his family truly comfort- 
able. 

At Reuben’s suggestion 
he moved into South Hol- 
low, so that he could be 
near his work. He found 
a pleasant little house op- 
posite the grammar school, 
and there he established 
his family before the open- 
ing of the schools in Sep- 
tember. 

A new life seemed to 
have dawned for them. 
Coming into another dis- 
trict was to them like mov- 
ing into the village as 
strangers. Rusty insisted 
upon new clothes for her 
mother, and even induced 
her to go to church and 
to the store and, after much 
persuasion, to return the 
visits of neighbors. 

But Rusty’s own con- 
tentment was threatened. 
The question of her return 
to Miss Penny’s for the school year came up. 
Miss Penny declared that she needed her and 
could not do without her; and the girl herself 
was determined to go back. But her mother 
pleaded that her own home was now quite as 
near the academy as Miss Penny’s; and her 
father declared he guessed he could support 
his daughter—the only one he had left. And 
then he sighed and a shadow clouded his 
wife’s brow. 

They had both believed when Anna had 
left home that her running away had been 
due to sheer wickedness. In the light of the 
new conditions they realized how barren the 
old life must have been to a girl of Anna’s 
lively temperament, and they felt that she had 
not been so much to blame, after all. 

But now that they were in their new home, 
they could not understand why Rusty should 
think of going to Miss Penny’s. Rusty herself 
felt secretly that she had a right to choose. 
She had stayed at home summers and week- 
ends and had put things into such good running 
order that her family could do without her 
perfectly well. Being so near, she could drop 
in every day, and if they insisted she could 
continue to come home to stay over Sunday. 
She could not help preferring to live at Miss 
Penny’s; she told herself that during her last 
year at the academy she ought to have the 
quieter home, where she could study to better 
advantage. She certainly should never get that 
scholarship away from Mabel Graham if she 
stayed at home. 

As it came about, the question was settled 
in a quite unforeseen manner. And although 
Rusty never knew it, it was she herself that 
set in motion the forces that brought about the 
decision. 

Just before they moved into the new house 
she went over to Wenham one afternoon to do 
some shopping, with more money in her pocket- 
book than she had ever had there before. She 
bought a hat to go with her mother’s new suit, 
shirts for her father, blouses and ties for the 
boys and curtains for the front room. 

For herself she had only shoes to buy. The 
cousin in New York continued to supply her 
with other clothes. Rusty had lately written 
at her father’s behest that in view of their 
improved circumstances she need not send any- 
thing more; but the cousin had answered that 
the sending of the box three times a year gave 
her so much pleasure that she begged to be 
allowed to continue as usual. 

When she had made all her other purchases, 
Rusty sought the shoe department of the one 
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large shop of Wenham. As 
she was passing through 
the section where drapery 
was sold, she noticed a 
piece of shimmering silk. 
It was soft and lustrous, 
and of a beautiful shade 
of creamy yellow, between 
opal and fawn color. Rusty 
stopped spellbound before 
it. 

Taking an end of the 
silk, she held it surrepti- 
tiously against her face 
and glanced in the mirror 
opposite. It was truly be- 
coming. 

‘““Two dollars and a 
quarter a yard, madam, 
and a yard wide,’’ said 
the clerk. ‘‘ And you know 
nineteen or twenty inches 
is the usual width of silk.’’ 

Rusty fairly gasped at 
the price ; but the address 
‘* madam ’’ steadied her, 
and she remarked casually 
that it seemed to be a good 
firm piece. 

**Can’t I sell youa dress 
pattern ?’’ urged the clerk. 
‘*With low neck and short sleeves and such 
wide material it wouldn’t take much to make 
a handsome evening dress for such a slim 
young lady as you.’’ 

‘*Oh, no, thank you, not to-day!’ said 
Rusty hastily, and passed on. 

Low neck and short sleeves! An evening 
gown! On a sudden Rusty’s old longing to go 
to parties, to be vivacious, rushed over her 
overwhelmingly. She had never in her life 
had a really festive gown. 

Thus preoccupied, she gave only perfunctory 
attention to purchasing the shoes, and at last 
decided on a pair of pumps, although she knew 
that she ought to buy boots; but she told her- 
self that pumps were cheaper as well as pret- 
tier, and that she should buy boots later with 
her own money that she should earn at Miss 
Penny’s. She was certainly going back to 
Miss Penny’s; she did not care what anyone 
said! She had to go back, because of the 
scholarship. From the scholarship her mind 
darted back to the yellow silk. 

If she should get the scholarship and go to 
college in another year, she should have to 
have an evening dress. She decided in that 
event to get just this kind of silk and exactly 
this shade. She had a vision of herself receiv- 
ing the prize on graduation day and rushing 
over here the next morning to buy the silk. 
The clerk handed her the change, but she did 
not count it, for a terrible thought had flashed 
into her mind. She should reach the silk 
counter on that morning after graduation only 
to find the silk gone—‘‘sold out long ago, 
madam. ’’ Of course beautiful stuff like that, a 
yard wide, would be sold within a fortnight. 

She went back to look at it again, half hoping 
that it might not look so attractive;.but it 
seemed only the more enchanting. 

‘*Tt seems just your color, doesn’t it?’’ said 
the clerk. 

‘*How much—do you suppose five yards 
would make a dress?’’ Rusty inquired. 

‘*Well, now, let me see. No sleeves at all— 
waist draped so—you might just make out. 
But skirts are to be fuller this fall, and a dress 
like this you’d wear forever, almost. I should 
advise six yards myself. ’’ 

‘*How do you do, Rusty ?’’ said a voice be- 
hind her. Rusty turned to see Mabei Graham. 

‘*Oh, hello, Mabel!’? she said coldly. 
‘*Coming back to school ?’’ 

‘*Pa wants me to,’’ said Mabel, ‘‘and my 
aunt and uncle enjoy a young person about the 








SHE SPOKE SO SHARPLY THAT A COMMERCIAL TRAVELER 
WHO WAS GOING THROUGH THE STORE STOPPED 


hardly fair to back out now. I don’t believe 
Mr. Phillips or Miss Gilbert would like it.’’ 

‘“*T dare say,’’ remarked Rusty loftily, and 
turned to the counter. 

‘**Pretty silk,’? Mabel remarked. ‘‘ But, my! 
isn’t it dear? Two dollars and a quarter a yard! 
Maybe you’re only looking for samples? I 
know a girl that’s made one of those silk quilts 
with little puffed squares stuffed with cotton 
wool and sachet powder just out of samples.’’ 

**T don’t go in for that sort of thing, thank 
you, Mabel,’’ Rusty answered. Then, turning 
to the clerk, she said grandly, ‘‘Give me six 
yards, please. ’’ 

Mabel’s eyes seemed to start from her head. 

‘*Why, Rusty Miller!’’ she exclaimed. 

She spoke so sharply that a commercial 
traveler who was going through the store 
stopped and looked at the two girls—the one 
slim, intense, with a sort of poised look about 
her; the other large and stolid. 

‘*Ts there any reason why I shouldn’t have 
an evening dress, Mabel ?’’ Rusty demanded. 

*‘Oh, no, Rusty, of course not, if you can 
afford it,’? Mabel admitted, edging back, 
‘*though I shouldn’t suppose your father could 
pay that much a yard for silk, working in a 
shop. But like as not you saved it yourself. 
Miss Penny must pay pretty good wages, for 
Reuben Cartwright dresses like a dude. ’’ 

**T don’t have to spend my earnings for 
clothes ; I use them for pin money,’’ responded 
Rusty with a superior air, although she did 
not know exactly what pin money meant. ‘‘My 
father is anxious for me to have what I want, 
and I shall need an evening dress for college. ’’ 

The last words were scarcely out of her 
mouth when she regretted them ; but she could 
not take them back. 

‘* Why, Rusty Miller!’’ Mabel exclaimed, 
shocked almost beyond expression. ‘‘If you 
haven’t got cheek, talking about college in that 
grand way! Is your pa going to send you?”’ 

During the long walk home Rusty had the 
grace to be ashamed of this altercation with a 
schoolmate in a public place. She seemed to 
have a vague vision of a stout man with a 
hand satchel looking on with twinkling eyes. 
Mabel had begun it, indeed, but Rusty real- 
ized that she ought not to have allowed herself 
to be drawn into it, and of all things she should 
not have bragged about going to college. 

But long before she had reached home she 
had forgotten that in the feeling of blank de- 





pression that had suddenly seized upon her. 


house; so I suppose I shall. And then, being} Something very heavy seemed to be dragging 
so far ahead on the scholarship, it wouldn’t be | her down. It could not be about the silk. Her 
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heart should be light about that; for really | great deal of courage to ‘‘spring it?’ on people. 


she had got a bargain, and if she went to col- 
lege she should be that much in; and then, 


having it, she would certainly try much harder | 


for the scholarship. She even decided that she 


would try her level best every single day ; and | 
if she did that everyone said she could beat | 


Mabel. 


bought her own shoes and stockings and 
gloves with the money that she got from Miss 
Penny. She had been wholly within her rights 
when she was shopping for the family to spend 
thirteen dollars and a half for herself. 

Thirteen dollars and fifty cents! It seemed 
to her an enormous sum. And, she asked her- 
self, if she felt wholly justified about the pur- 
ehase, why was she not ready to show it at 
home? She was carrying this package instead 
of having it sent with the others, and she had 
not once thought of showing it to her mother; 
indeed, she had already prepared a speech 
avout spending thirteen dollars and a half for 
things she needed, and she hoped her father 
would misinterpret her words. 

Should she show Reuben the dress? Reuben 
would like the color; he was very observant 
for a boy. Still, he would not understand. 
Being so old and sedate, he would not dream 
of a girl, a country girl,—when all was said, a 
red-haired country girl, —wanting a party dress 
for no good reason, and spending enough on it 
to get her father a winter overcoat or a stove 
for the sitting room of the new house. 

No, Reuben should not see it until she wore 
it, and goodness only knew when that would 
be. She did not know how she should ever get 
the dress made, and after that it would take a 


Besides, in a senze it was not her | 
father’s money that she had spent. She had | 





As she kicked open the gate, Rusty wished 
that she had not bought the stuff at all. If it 
had not been for that hateful Mabel Graham, 
she believed she never should have done so. 

Her mother met her at the door with smiling 
face. It was a new experience to see Mrs. Miller 
eager about anything. Rusty’s heart sank. 

“‘O Rusty, did you get my hat?’’ she cried. 
‘*And what’s in your bundle?’’ 

‘*Yes, mother, I found a beauty with just a 
touch of blue. It will come to-morrow, and 
—oh, this is a—secret. You’ll know some- 
time !’’ Rusty answered, trying to smile myste- 
riously, but failing dismally ; for even as she 
spoke, she realized that she was trying to 
deceive her mother. 

‘*Poor child, you’re all tired out!’’ said her 
mother, as Rusty threw down her hat. ‘* Didn’t 
you get a lift?’’ 

‘‘Not coming back. But I rode all the way 
over from the bridge. I’ll come down in just 
a few minutes and tell you about the things.’’ 

She went to her room and hid the box be- 
tween some comfortables on the shelf of the 
clothespress. Then she sat down on the edge | 
of the bed and stared before her in dumb 
misery, forgetful of all else until she was 
startled by the call to supper. 

Two days followed, two days of wretch- 
edness. On the third day Rusty made a secret 
journey to Wenham, carrying the silk; but she 
returned with it, for the people at the store 
would not take the purchase back. When Rusty 
went to bed that night, she almost felt that 
she should never rise from it again. It really 
seemed to her as if her heart were broken. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





UNCLE NATES BEARS 


In Two 


Parts 


HEN the Batchums crawled 

under the fence and took a 

short cut across the field to 
the village road, Uncle Nate was sev- 
eral rods behind them. Leaning on 
the top rail, he sadly watched them 
pass out of sight; then he wearily 
shouldered his wet robe and trudged 
on toward his house. 

His cows all stood at the bars, 
bawling, pawing the dirt and horn- 
ing the ground. When they saw the 
robe their eyes bulged and they 
trembled. Two tried to jump the 
bars, broke them down and ran to 
the stable. The rest pushed through 
the opening; some circled the barn- 
yard, and three dashed through the 
little gate and over Aunt Marilla’s 
flower beds. 

Uncle Nate was disgusted. Even 
the cows mistook him for a bear. 
He dropped the robe behind a big 
stone, and after much running got 
the excited beasts into the barn and 
started to milk them. Usually Uncle 
Nate had no trouble with them, but 
that night he received three or four 
kicks, and lost part of a pail of milk. 

Aunt Marilla, who had just re- 
turned from the quilting bee, had 
supper ready when he came in. 

‘* Well, of all the sights! ’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Go right up and change 
them clothes! Hurry now, because 
I’ve got a pandowdy for supper, 
and it’ll get soggy if it sets.’’ 

As Uncle Nate changed his clothes there 
was a ray of hope in his heart. Perhaps the 
Batchums would keep their mouths shut about 
the affair; perhaps shame that the children 
had been caught stealing berries would seal the 
uncles’ lips. The more he thought about the 
matter the brighter the outlook seemed to him. 
Indeed, at supper he was very cheerful, and 
ate fully half of the pandowdy, joked Aunt 
Marilla about the ‘‘hen party, ’’ and otherwise 
conducted himself in his usual manner. When 
he pushed away his empty plate and leaned 
back in his chair, Aunt Marilla, out of the 
fullness of her experience, knew that the time 
had come to find out things. 

‘*T saw them Batchums when they come 
up this way, and I saw ’em when they come 
back,’’ she said ealmly. ‘‘They stopped in to 
Mis’ Beman’s—where the quiltin’ was—and 
told the whole thing. ’’ 

Uncle Nate’s jaw dropped. The worst had 
happened! More people knew the bear story 
already than if it had been printed in the 
Gazette. 

Aunt Marilla laughed. ‘‘I was mad,’’ she 
said; ‘‘but I couldn’t help laughin’ after all. 
What if some one had been up there huntin’ 
and had shot ye? There’s most allus some one 
foolin’ round those woods with a gun.’’ 

Nervously wiping his brow, Uncle Nate 
hurried to explain ; but he unwisely neglected 
to mention the robe. 

**Let’s see,’? Aunt Marilla said, eying him 
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Part 


Two 


DRAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 


fearful growl. ‘‘My throat’s all closed up this | he got along very well until he arrived at 


mornin’ |’? he said. 


Uncle Nate flushed slightly. ‘‘Looks as if it | 


would thaw before noon,’’ he remarked, wiping 
his face with a red cotton handkerchief. 

Grandad Marsh winked at Jed Chamberlain. 
‘¢What kind of an animal ye goin’ to be next 
time?’’ he inquired. ‘‘You can’t fool ’em but 
once with the same critter.’’ 

‘*It would be less trouble if you was to git 
some of these big Teddy bears the kids have, ’’ 
Bert Howieson declared, ‘‘and stand ’em round 
up there in the berry patch.’’ 

Uncle Nate knew better than to lose his 
temper. 

‘*Oh, there’s bears enough up there;’’ he said 
easily. ‘‘ You don’t need any stuffed ones. One 
of these days they’! stuff themselves on some of 
these kids round here. ’’ 

‘*Come over and set in the shade, Nate, and 
tell us all about it,’’ said John Bridgeman. 
‘«There’s so many stories goin’ round we don’t 
know what to b’lieve.’’ 

Uncle Nate climbed heavily over the wheel 


|and sat down on a bench. The drenching in 


the brook and his exertions of the day before 
had left him rather stiff. 

‘*T see that whole passel of kids goin’ into 
the berry patch,’’ he began, ‘‘and I went up 
there, figgerin’ on runnin’ of ’em out for fear 
of their gettin’ into trouble, when what should 
I do but blunder right onto the old bear and 
her two cubs that’s been stayin’ up there all 
summer. The bank caved off with me and I 
fell right down amongst ’em!’’ 

‘*T vow, I never heard of bears runnin’ a 
bank before!’? drawled Bert. ‘‘You made a 
sort of a run on ’em then, did ye?’’ 

Uncle Nate went on impatiently: ‘‘The old 
one grabbed at my back, but didn’t get a good 
holt, and pulled — 

‘*The robe off yer back?’’ asked Grandad 
Marsh, while the others chuckled. 

George Kibbee slapped his knee. ‘‘I got a 
plush robe you can have, Nate; it’s got one of 
these yaller tigers with his mouth wide open 
wove in the linin’.’’ 

Uncle Nate turned a fiery red. ‘‘She pulled 
my co’t off!’’ he said firmly. ‘‘And I clumb a 





CLOSING HIS LIPS IN.A HARD LINE, HE LOOKED ROUND FOR THE VERDICT 


narrowly. ‘They said something about a robe. 
What were ye doin’ with a robe, I’d —’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he said hastily, ‘‘I had it along, 
plannin’ to scare the little tikes out of 
there.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ she said, after a moment, ‘‘I ain’t 
never caught ye lyin’ to me yet, and I don’t 
b’lieve you’ll begin now. The Batchums told 
the whole thing to all them women down to 
the quiltin’, and they don’t think there’s any 
bears up there at all. Of all the screechin’ and 
laughin’ you ever heard —’’ 

Uncle Nate got up and went out to the barn. 
His heart was full. Aunt Marilla’s surprising 
lack of interest when he told of his desperate 
encounter with the bear showed only too 
plainly that she accepted his story with some 
mental reservations. 

The next day was Uncle Nate’s day for going 
down to the creamery at the village. Although 
he admitted to Aunt Marilla that he dreaded 
the trip, he hitched old Bill up and set out 
bravely. As he passed the bank building the 
members of the Watch Traders’ Exchange were 
all in their accustomed places. They hailed 
him loudly. 

‘*Hi, there!’’ 

‘*Wait a minute; your ticket gives you a stop- 
over, don’t it?’’ 

‘*It’s against the law to drive a hoss more’n 
twelve hours without feed or water !’’ 

Those and other remarks stopped him. 

George Kibbee cleared his throat with a 





tree! All three of ’em took to the brush, and 


in a few minutes they tackled the kids; and 
that’s all they be of it.’’ 

Closing his lips in a hard line, he looked 
round for the verdict. 

‘**Long when I was twenty year old and 
upwards, ’’ said grandad, ‘‘I usta go up in the 
north woods in Maine every winter, loggin’. 
They usta be lots of them black bears up there, 
gritty little tarnals they was, too. You say 
this one took jest one bite at ye?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Nate eagerly, hoping that here 
was some corroboration to his story. ‘‘ Jest one 
grab in the middle of my back.’’ 

** An old she-bear with cubs, ’? grandad went 
on meditatively. ‘‘Had ye down, took jest one 
bite at ye, didn’t leave any marks on ye, and 
then let ye go!’’ He got up, walked away a few 
steps, and then came back. ‘‘ All I got to say 
is—if any bear I ever see hed me in ’er mouth 
like you tell, I shouldn’t be here tellin’ of it.’’ 

Uncle Nate’s breath grew short, and he had 
to blow his nose violently to keep tears of rage 
from running down his cheeks. ‘‘Well, I got 
to d’liver that cream before it sours out there 
in the hot sun,’’ he said in an even voice, as 
he got up. Climbing into the wagon, he woke 
the old horse and pulled on the lines. As he 
moved off he sent one parting shot at the 
enemy: 
there in the mud for anyone to see that wants 
to go up there and look.’’ 

Only a few persons were on the street; so 





‘All I got to say is—the tracks is up| 





the creamery. There, however, he received a 
hilarious greeting. 

‘*Hello, Nate!’’ one of the men called, with 
a silly grin. ‘‘How’s the bears?’’ 

Jim Shepard dragged Uncle Nate’s can inside 
and weighed it. ‘‘Barely sixty pounds!’’ he 
said, with a snicker. 

They all guffawed. 

Uncle Nate hopped into his wagon with his 
empty can without waiting for any buttermilk. 

‘*Hey!’? called Jim Shepard. ‘‘Don’t you 
want any swill? Has the bears et up all your 
pigs?’’ 

Uncle Nate did not stop and did not trust 
himself to speak; he merely waved his hand, 
with his face set straight ahead. No one else 
hailed him, but everyone smiled as he passed. 
Although he had several errands at various 
places, he went directly home. Aunt Marilla 
had to come down later and do her own 
errands. 

**T declare for’t,’’ said she, when she got 
home again, ‘‘I never see such a place! The 
whole village is yellin’ and laughin’ over that 
fool business! Everywhere I went it was just 
the same. I shan’t go near the place again ‘for 
a month. ’’ 

Aunt Marilla kept her word. Uncle Nate, 
however, had to go to the village frequently on 
various matters of business; and-each time he 
had to run the gantlet of hilarious growls from 
boys on the street, tiresome bantering from his 
friends of the Watch Traders’ Exchange and 
gibes in general from everyone in sight. 

By the time winter set in, however, the joke 
had been partly forgotten and partly worn out, 
for Uncle Nate was always careful not to show 
temper, and tried to give his tormentors as 
good as they sent. By spring his trips to the 
village were usually peaceful. 

When Uncle Nate saw the first crow, he 
thought of his maple orchard in the back 
pasture. It was time to get the sugar tools 
ready for the spring run of sap. The next 
morning he hitched his team of Morgan colts 
to the bobsled and by noon had broken out 
the road to the sugarhouse. 

He drove round on the south side of the 
building, where it was warm in the 
sun, tied the horses to a sapling and 
gave them their dinner. The wooden 
ox sled, with the large tub that he 
used for gathering sap bolted to it, 
stood beside the house close to the 
horses, almost completely covered by 
a huge drift of snow. The tub was 
round, perhaps four feet across the 
top, and five feet high; it was 
strongly made, and the top was cov- 
ered, except for a hole about eight- 
een inches square in the centre. The 
heavy cover that fitted over the hole 
and that kept the sap from spilling 
out as the rig was drawn along the 
rough roads through the woods was 
leaning against the wall inside the 
sugarhouse. 

The colts were eating quietly 
enough, when suddenly they began 
to tremble and to snort. Uncle Nate 
ran out of the sugarhouse, where 
he was eating his own dinner, and 
caught their heads. They were look- 
ing toward the sap tub and sniffing 
at it. When he had tied them to 
another tree he went to the tub to 
investigate. From the opening in 
the top, half covered with snow, a 
faint curl of steam was rising; and 
as he leaned forward he caught a 
strong odor of animals. 

The truth burst upon him! His 
troublesome bears had made their 
winter nest and had hibernated in 
his gathering tub! Peering cau- 
tiously into the tub, he could see a 
mass of grass and weeds that the beasts had 
carried in, but nothing else. A grin of delight 
spread over his face, and running into the 
sugarhouse, he brought out the cover and 
quickly fastened it into place. 

After boring some holes in it with a bit to 
give the captives air, he dug the snow away 
from the sled and hitched on the colts. They 
were very nervous, but he got home without 
accident, and backed the sled under the barn. 
Muffied growls came from inside the tub, but 
otherwise everything was quiet. 

Uncle Nate did not say a word to anyone 
about his catch, not even to Aunt Marilla; but 
he smiled and chuckled so many times at the 
supper table that finally she asked: 

‘*‘What you grinnin’ like a Chessy cat for, 
anyway ?”’ 

Uncle Nate, remembering her skeptical atti- 
tude when he had most needed her sympathy, 
had decided to tell her nothing at present; but 
every time he thought of the surprise he would 
spring on Grandad Marsh, George Kibbee, 
John Bridgeman and all the rest of the crew 
who had been making his life miserable, he 
chuckled aloud. He would hire a strong box 
stall in the livery stable—that was what he 
would do! He would dump his bears into it, 
and then call the whole outfit to come and 
look them over. They should see who laughed 
best then ! 

The next day was town-meeting day, and 
clear and warm. Uncle Nate did his chores 
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A BEAUTIFUL CORNER OF THE ARBORETUM IN EARLY SPRING 


about trees and thus to stimulate love for 

them, Harvard University about forty 
years ago established a garden. The gift of a 
substantial sum of money by the will of a New 
Bedford merchant, James Arnold, made the 
garden possible. The Arnold Arboretum, as it 
is called, is the only scientific garden in the 
world exclusively devoted to trees; it is a 
department of Harvard University and is 
situated in Jamaica Plain and West Roxbury, 
suburbs of Boston. 

The university made an agreement with the 
City of Boston, whereby the city agreed to 
add certain parcels of land necessary for the 
proper development of the garden, to build 
and maintain the roads and paths needed to 
make it accessible to the public, to protect it 
by its police, and to assume all taxes that might 
be laid on the property during the life of the 
contract, which was made for a thousand years. 
In return the university agreed that the Ar- 
boretum should be open to the public from 
sunrise to sunset for a thousand years. 

Here, then, is a garden controlled by a great 
university, with a life of at least ten centuries 
assured to it in its present location. Such a 
term of life offers unprecedented opportunities 
for making the garden complete and useful. 
What those centuries may bring to the garden 
no one can foretell, but it is safe to predict that 
under the direction of the university it will be 
wisely managed. 

In the short period that has passed since 
the Arboretum was established, its directors 
have been engaged in gathering information 
about trees, in collecting, raising and plant- 
ing trees and shrubs, in forming a library 
of books, in establishing a herbarium of dried 
specimens of woody plants, and in publishing 
the results of the investigations and explora- 
tions of its members. 

From its earliest days the Arboretum has 
been active in exploration. In gathering mate- 
rial and information its officers and agents 
have traveled over much of the surface of the 
earth. North America was the first field for 
explorers from the Arboretum; then Japan, 
China and eastern Siberia, for in eastern 
Asia grow the greatest number of the exotic 
trees and shrubs that may be expected to 
prove useful in the parks, gardens and for- 
ests of our northeastern states. The explora- 
tions in some of the least-known parts of 
China, on the borders of Tibet, were especially 
successful, for they gave to the gardens of 
America and Europe many beautiful trees and 
other plants. 

The Arboretum as now organized consists of 
& museum of living trees and shrubs and a 
laboratory of research. Under the terms of the 
will of James Arnold the university must grow 
a specimen of every tree and shrub that will 
thrive in the climate of Massachusetts. That 
condition made necessary the explorations that 
the Arboretum has undertaken ; for at the time 
the garden was established comparatively little 
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A STRANGER MIGHT WELL BELIEVE THAT HE WAS IN A BIT OF NATIVE NEW ENGLAND 


GARDEN OF TREES,% 


“uy Charles S Sargent 
Diector of the flrnofd firboretum 


was known about the trees even of the United 
States. Only a few plants had then reached 
the United States and Europe from Japan, 
northern China and Siberia, and no botanist 
had penetrated the mountain wilderness of 
western China, which we now know possesses 
a flora richer in the number and variety of its 
trees and its shrubs than any other region 
outside the tropics. 

The museum of living plants occupies two 
hundred and twenty acres of meadow, hill and 
valley. The trees in this outdoor museum are 
arranged by groups of species, —genera,—and 
the genera, as far as it has been found prac- 
ticable, have been planted according to their 
botanical relationships into larger groups called 
families. The student therefore finds all the 
different forms of oak trees in one group, the 
maples in another, the pines in another, and 
so on; so that it is easy to compare related 
species that are able to grow in the New 
England climate. To show the habits of im- 
portant North American trees under different 
conditions a number of specimens are planted 
close together in a group, and, at a dis- 
tance great enough to allow its branches to 
develop freely, a single representative of the 
species is planted. Moreover, a member of 
each species of the trees in the museum stands 
near a drive, so that visitors, in passing along 
the Arboretum roads, may obtain a general 
idea of the groups of trees hardy in Massa- 
chusetts and of their relations to one another. 
Grass-covered paths give access to all parts 
of the garden and make it easy for the visi- 
tor to examine the collections. In no other 
museum of living plants are the collections 
arranged more conveniently for study and 
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observation, and in few public gardens are the 
plants so systematically and clearly labeled. 

In this museum there is the largest collection 
of trees and shrubs in the United States, and 
perhaps the largest collection in the world of 
the woody plants of the north temperate zone. 
By the Arboretum explorations and by the 
exchanges that are carried on with other public 
institutions and with lovers of plants in all 
parts of the world, the collections are constantly 
increasing. 

Beauty is a powerful influence in a garden 
devoted to study, for beauty—the beauty of fit- 
ness and of natural arrangement—first attracts 
and then holds the attention of the visitor, 
who, once his interest is roused, instinctively 
becomes a student. Fortunately, the exceptional 
topography of the ground makes the Arbore- 
tum, with its broad meadows, its high hills 
separated by narrow valleys, its Bussey Brook 
rippling at the base of high cliffs of rock cov- 
ered by a dense growth of native hemlock 
trees, one of the most beautiful public gardens 
in the world. From the tops of its three high 
hills you can see Boston Harbor, the whole 
range of the Blue Hills and the domes and 
spires of Boston and Cambridge. 

In arranging the museum of living plants, 
every effort has been made to do the work in 
such a way that the natural appearance of the 
native woods and of the individual native trees 
shall be as little changed as possible. A stranger 
driving through the Arboretum for the first 
time might well believe that he was in a bit 
of native New England and not in one of the 
great botanical collections of the world. That 
fortunate union of beauty with science is one 





of the characteristics that make the Boston 
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garden of trees different from other botanical 
gardens, and the one that led a foreign visitor 
who had seen the gardens of many countries 
and who had come to the Arboretum to study 
its collections to say, ‘To one who enters the 
Arboretum for the first time the most striking 
impression received is its great beauty of land- 
seape.’’ 

To the lover of birds the Arboretum offers 
exceptional opportunities. Its varied natural 
features, combined with favorable conditions of 
food supply and protection, have proved very 
attractive to native birds. Some fifty species 
have bred there during the last twenty years, 
and only a few of them have left the Arbore- 
tum. The persistent warfare on the gypsy 
moth, the elm-tree beetle and other insects by 
spraying has doubtless had its effect in dimin- 
ishing the number of birds in the garden; yet 
during the course of a year you can see prob- 
ably as many as one hundred species. 

The list includes many of our most beautiful 
birds of song or plumage, such as the song 
thrush, veery, rose-breasted grosbeak, thrasher, 
oriole, bluebird, wood pewee, indigo bird, red- 
start and several warblers. You can occasion- 
ally see the ruffed grouse, and the flock of 
quails has maintained its numbers for many 
years. The ring-necked pheasant is increasing, 
and late in the summer the green heron, the 
night heron and sometimes even the great blue 
heron visit the ponds. Of the rarer birds of 
eastern Massachusetts the yellow-breasted chat 
and Brewster’s warbler have nested there, and 
the solitary mocking bird that during the sum- 
mer of 1915 delighted visitors to the Arboretum 
with its song is still living in the garden. 

In the spring and sometimes in the fall the 
Arboretum gives instruction about trees. It 
publishes a guide that leads the visitor to all 
the points of interest and to all the principal 
collections. It also issues weekly in the spring 
and fall bulletins that contain much informa- 
tion about the flowering and the ripening of 
the fruit of rare and other interesting plants. 
Those are sent to all applicants for a nominal 
price, which pays for the cost of printing and 
postage. 

For the man or woman who has a garden 
and wishes to improve it, for the professional 
landseape gardener, for the nurseryman anx- 
ious to keep up with the times, and for the 
working gardener a weekly visit to the Ar- 
boretum from April to December is not too 
much if he wishes to get the greatest good from 
the Arboretum. There are many seasons of 
the year that attract to the garden the general 
public—the people who can admire but who 
do not wish to learn. When, late in May, the 
cherry trees of Japan are covered with pink 
and white flowers, or when, a few days later, 
the great collections of crab apples and lilaes 
bloom, or when, in early October, the trees 
and shrubs of China and Japan compete with 
their American rivals in the variety and splen- 
dor of their fall dress, the Garden of Trees 
is truly a place of supreme beauty. 





early, and then hitched the colts to the heavy 
sled. Aunt Marilla was astonished. 

‘*What on earth you haulin’ that great thing 
down to the village for??? she asked impa- 
tiently. ‘I was plannin’ to ride down with ye. 
You don’t s’pose I’1l ride on that thing, do ye ?”’ 

Without a word of explanation he hitched 


his wife following close behind, he started 
down the hill. 

He stopped by the watering trough in the cen- 
‘re of the square. The street was full of men; 
iarmers from all over town stood on the corners 
and along the curb; and because his colts were 


look them over. After a while George Kibbee, | lifted the cover and looked in. A fierce growl | not run; John Bridgeman had been in the 





They had not teased Uncle Nate for a long 
while, but the sight of their natural prey with a 
crowd standing round was too much for them. 
They went eagerly out to the horse trough. 
‘*Gosh !’’ said Bert, with a wink at the crowd. 
‘*T’m glad you come to-day, Uncle Nate, to 


vote for puttin’ a bounty on bears. They’re | 
the old horse to the sleigh for her. Then, with | 


makin’ all kinds of trouble round lately.’’ 
‘*All right,’?’ Unele Nate said smilingly. 
‘*T’ve got two or three here to e’llect on, jest 
as soon as it’s voted.’’ 
**Good boy!’’ said George Kibbee. ‘‘How 
many ye got—a tubful?’’ And before Nate 





a frightened yell, George sprang back, lost his | 
balance, and sprawled on the ground. 
The brute climbed out of the tub, stood on 
the top a moment blinking in the bright sun- | 
light, and then leaped down beside him. George 
rolled over two or three times and scrambled 
to his feet; trustworthy witnesses testify that 
he ran the hundred yards or so to the livery 

stable at the speed of a college sprinter. 

Bert Howieson was fat and not very swift, | 
but everyone he bumped into agreed that he 
was an exceedingly strong runner, and that | 
nothing except a brick wall would have stopped 


realized what the other was going to do, George | him. Grandad Marsh carried a Minié ball in 
‘ne animals, several of the men came out to | turned the cleat that held the cover in place, | his leg as a souvenir of Gettysburg and could | 


Grandad Marsh, John Bridgeman and Bert | greeted him, and the muzzle of a thoroughly | same regiment, and he bravely stood by his 


Howieson came out of the livery-stable office. | angry black bear was thrust into his face. With | comrade. They had their canes in both hands, | 


and the light of battle was in their eyes; but 
the fearsome beast never looked at them, and 
they were not called into action. 

"The crowd scattered in panic. Never before 
was seen such excitement in Hartwick ! Women 
—ineluding Aunt Marilla—sereamed, boys ran 
and hooted, dogs barked, and doors were almost 
torn off their hinges as the shrieking crowd 


| rushed to safety. 


As Uncle Nate frantically banged the cover 
down in order to keep in another bear that 
was trying to get out, his colts gave a fright- 
ened glance behind them, and promptly showed 
their best speed up the road. They ran into 
the mill yard, broke the tongue of the sled 


|against a log pile, snarled themselves up in 


the harness and fell down. 
Meanwhile the bewildered bear galloped up 
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the street, collecting dogs at every jump, 
until she met an ox team dragging a load of 
wood. The dogs were crowding her so hard 
that she jumped to the top of the load to 
escape them. 

The cattle gave a frightened bellow, ran 
down a bank and tipped the load over. Thrown 
to the ground, the harassed bear took refuge 
under the gristmill, where, with her back to 
the corner, she did the village a good service 
by ridding it of half a dozen worthless curs. 
After that, she escaped to the woods. 

‘The populace emerged from shelter. Willing 





hands helped Uncle Nate take care of his colts ; 
even the members of the Watch Traders’ Ex- 
change came forth to lend their aid. . 

‘Say, Nate, you got one or two of them 
critters left in that tub, ain’t you?’’ asked 
George Kibbee in a voice that was full of re- 
spect. ‘‘What you goin’ to do with ’em?”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Uncle Nate, looking at the 
assembled Watch Traders with a gleam of 
satisfaction in his eyes, ‘‘unless some menag- 
erie should happen to want ’em, I cal’late I’ll 
rig up a cage close by, so’s to sort o’ remind 
you fellers that bears is bears.’’ 


MANAGEMENT A 1 





on a large handkerchief and advanced 


4 ‘By Alice Louise Lee % 
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likewise the living room. In order to get it in, 


U=: Harry Street blew a great blast | unlocked the apartment. It filled the eye — 


with ponderous ceremony to greet the 
bride. He gazed with a comical mixture of 
pleasure and disapproval on the shimmering 
white clouds out of which her face shone 
happily. This first glimpse of his nephew’s 
bride gratified his.eesthetic sense but 
offended his business sense; and in 
Unele Harry the business sense pre- 
dominated strongly. He shook her 
small hand up and down until it 
ached and informed her portentously 
that on Hal’s present salary life 
would not be all honeymoon. Then 
he backed on the patent-leather toes 
of the best man and ploughed his way 
to the library, asking himself audibly 
how that ‘‘bunch of fluff’? was going 
to manage on Hal’s salary. 

In the library his business sense 
was further outraged. With his large 
feet planted far apart, he glanced 
about him and frowned ; then he spoke 
in his booming voice. Uncle Harry 
was large in body, action and sound. 

‘*Just what I expected to find.’’ 
He addressed the other relatives, who 
stood round admiring one another’s 
gifts. ‘‘Now, why can’t people use 
the same sound management in giving 
presents to a young couple that they 
use in their business? I knew you 
folks would give ’em such truck as this 
—things that will wear out or tarnish 
or break ! I got ’em a wedding present 
in the city, and had it sent right up to 
their flat. The janitor is going to see to 
putting it in. I just went into a furni- 
ture store and picked out a clerk that 
looked as if he understood his busi- 
ness. I said to him, ‘I’ve got a nephew 
that’s going to be married next week, 
and I want to get him a piece of 
furniture that’ll last a lifetime.’ And 
he said that a library table would fill 
that bill—a handsome library table. 
That struck me as sound sense, and 
I told him to trot one out.’? 

Here Uncle Harry blew another 
blast. His blasts were merely loud 
punctuation points for his words. 

‘*He showed me one right away that suited. 
It cost me exactly one hun-dred and fif-ty dol- 
lars cash!’? Uncle Harry was generous and 
not at all averse to having everyone know it. 
He cast a belittling glance on the array of 
silver, glass and linen, and waved his hand- 
kerchief over them as if it were a wand. 

“Why, it’s big enough to hold all these 
things and as many more. As I told the clerk, 
when your namesake is gettin’ married you 
get ’em-a present re-gardless of the cost, but 
you use sense in getting it.’’ 

Here Uncle Harry slapped his trousers pock- 
ets with a great bang and moved on to the 
dining room to inform the remaining relatives 
of his gift ‘‘re-gardless.’’ 

On the train that bore the bride and groom 
directly to the city, where the groom presided 
in the cage of the receiving teller of the First 
National Bank, the ‘‘bunch of fluff’’ sighed 
and shook her head. 

‘*Think of it, Hal! One hundred and fifty 
dollars in a library table! That’s almost as 
much as we’ve spent on the other furnishings! 
If only —’’ She paused. 

‘*Might as well finish it, Elsie,’’ said Hal, 
laughing. ‘‘If only he had given us the money 
and let us buy our own table, it would probably 
be more suitable for the apartment. ’’ 

They had prepared the apartment for im- 
mediate occupancy. There was a tiny living 
room, a bedroom, a bath, a dining room and a 
kitchen. The living room Elsie remembered 
with joy. It had a pretty wall paper, with a 
modest rug to harmonize with it, a few comfort- 
able chairs, a phonograph, which Hal had long 
had, a piano, which came from Elsie’s home, 
and a soft, comfortable couch that might, in a 
twinkle, be transformed into a bed for a guest. 

‘‘Why, Hal,’’ exclaimed the bride in per- 
plexity, after that mental review, ‘‘there’s no 
room for a library table, little or big!’’ 

But whether there was room for it or not, 
there it was, and there they found it when they 





the janitor had been obliged to take the phono- 
graph and all the chairs out. The beautiful 
mahogany top stretched abroad like the wastes 
of Sahara. Hal and Elsie regarded it and 
each other with tears of laughter in their eyes. 
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THE ELDER GRUNTED AN ASSENT, WHILE THE YOUNGER... 





a week Elsie was called to the telephone to 
receive a long-distance message from Uncle 
Harry ; and although it was ostensibly to learn 
how the young couple were getting along, it 
was in reality to hear his gift extolled. 

Elsie’s replies were marvels of pleasant truth- 
fulness. For four weeks she said much the 
same thing, praising the carvings and the 
finish of the table, and quoting the exclama- 
tions it drew from her friends. The fifth week 
she added laughingly that a certain Mrs. Trim, 
who lived in a big suburban house, was a 
covetous admirer of the table. The sixth week 
she spoke of Mrs. Trim again. Mrs. Trim had 
said that if the time ever came when the Hal 
Streets wished to sell that table she stood ready 
to buy it. 

‘“‘Think of that, Uncle Harry!’’ added the 
‘*bunch of fluff.’’ ‘‘Think of our selling your 
wedding gift as a piece of secondhand furni- 
ture !’’ 

Two days after that, Elsie wrote a note to 
Uncle Harry insisting that he fulfill his prom- 
ise and visit them for a few days. 

‘“‘The couch bed in the living room,’’ she 
wrote, ‘‘is exceptionally easy and quite broad, 
and you can make a convenient dressing room 
of the bathroom. As for my cooking—Hal’s 
additional five pounds in the last six weeks 
doesn’t give it a black eye, does it? We shall 
expect you Tuesday without fail.’’ 





CRAWLED UNDER 


THE TABLE TO THE WINDOWS 


‘*Peary would find the Polar Sea easy navi- 
gating after this room,’’ declared Hal ruefully. 
‘*Look at those legs !?’ 

They curved outward beyond the top of the 
table, and the curves supported dragons’ heads 
that grinned fiendishly in anticipation of the 
shins they would skillfully bark, the dresses 
they would be privileged to rip, and the chairs 
they would delight in scratching. 

Before Elsie could respond, the telephone 
bell summoned Hal to the hall. From her place 
behind the white elephant of mahogany, she 
heard her husband say, ‘‘So it’s you, Uncle 
Harry! Yes, the train was on time and we’re 
here. Yes, we found it. Why-ee, like it? 
Well, I’ll call Elsie. A woman knows —’’ 

Elsie was already on her way. She crowded 
carefully between the table and the couch and 
took the receiver from Hal’s limp hand. There 
was a peculiar light in her eyes, but her voice 
was pleasant as she greeted her new uncle. 

‘*T have never seen such beautiful carving 
on a table,’’ she began sweetly. That was all 
she had a chance to say. Uncle Harry found 
great pleasure and profit in the sound of his 
own big voice. 

‘*T’ll drop round one of these days,’’ he 
ended, ‘‘and see it for myself in its new home. 
There’s nothing like using a little business 
management in selecting wedding presents. ’’ 

For six weeks life flowed on happily in the 
tiny flat and as smoothly as the library table 
would allow. Elsie managed to squeeze two 
chairs between it and the front windows. The 
others were left in the hall. The phonograph 
was crowded into the kitchen against the sta- 
tionary tubs. Once a day regularly Hal asked 
in exasperation what they were going to do 
‘‘with that confounded table!’? Once a day 
regularly Elsie answered mysteriously that in 
the near future Uncle Harry would himself 
attend to disposing of his highly prized gift. 

That is, the gift was prized highly by the 
donor. In fact, it grew in value. At least once 





After she had signed the letter, she hesi- 
tated, smiled and added a postscript: ‘* Another 
good reason for your coming—we wish you to 
see your beautiful library table in its new 
home. ’’ 

After Uncle Harry had telephoned his inten- 
tion to make the visit and had set its limit at 
a week, Elsie gave Hal a few instructions, 
which made him beat his knees in an outburst 
of hilarity. : 

Tuesday Elsie met Uncle Harry at the ferry 
and escorted him to the tiny flat. On the way 
she appeased him with an account of the 
finances of her housekeeping. She had not 
spent all of her allowance for household ex- 
penses. Uncle Harry actually listened and 
expanded in deep breaths of satisfaction. 

“*T didn’t think it,’? he boomed, ‘‘but I be- 
lieve you have some idea of good management! 
That’s what I believe in—horse sense in spend- 
ing*‘money as well as in making it.’’ 

When they reached the flat, Uncle Harry 
hung up his hat and topcoat in the hall and then 
followed Elsie to the living room. The hall was 
cleared of chairs. They had been restored to the 
living room, where they hugged the wall in com- 
pany with the piano, and with the phonograph, 
which had been brought in from the kitchen. 
In the doorway Elsie paused and pointed. 

‘*There it is, Uncle Harry. The carving on 
that table impresses me more every day.’’ She 
was glad that Hal was not present to hear the 
truthful, but ambiguous, statement. ‘‘Mrs. 
Trim thinks it’s the most beautiful table she 
ever saw. She’s the one, you know, who envies 
us its possession. ’’ 

Uncle Harry looked about him blankly and 
cleared his throat. Then, pending speech, he 
blew a great introductory blast. ‘‘Huh!’’ he 
finally exclaimed. ‘‘What a lot of furniture 
you’ve got crowded in here!’’ 

Elsie looked up in pained surprise. ‘*Too 
much furniture, uncle? Please tell me how we 
could get along with less. There’s the couch 








—if we didn’t have that, we couldn’t have you! 
So you see how necessary that is. And then 
the piano—I could never get along without a 
piano. And Hal couldn’t pass an evening with- 
out his music box. And the chairs—here’s 
three of us now, and we must allow for at 
least two callers. And there’s no other furni- 
ture except your beautiful, great big table!’’ 

Uncle Harry followed the argument carefully 
and found that he could not dispute it. Still — 

Elsie, being supple and slender, dodged and 
bent her cheerful way to the front windows. 
‘‘Over here, uncle,’’ she explained, ‘‘we have 
put the easiest chair for you, where you can 
watch the street.’’ 

Uncle Harry made a gallant effort to reach 
the easiest chair, but he was neither supple 
nor slender. He required margins of space for 
his movements, and there were no margins of 
space in the little room. He hit his knee a 
resounding whack on the first dragon’s head 
and, smothering a groan, tried to wedge his 
bulk between the table and a chair ; but neither 
piece of furniture yielded, and so, stifling an- 
other groan, he painfully lifted his knee, 
stepped over the chair, ran against the second 
dragon’s head, and at last sank into the chair 
beside the window. It was so closely hemmed 
in that he had to be careful lest he put his 
elbow through a pane of glass on one side 
or hit a dragon’s head on the other. 

Then Hal came, breezy and hearty, 
and unaffectedly glad to see his fa- 
vorite uncle. The two shook hands 
with arms stretched across two chairs 
and one corner of the table. After 
that ceremony, Hal thumped the table 
and exclaimed warmly: 

‘*The only piece of solid mahogany 
I expect to own until I get to be the 
vice president of the First National !’’ 

Uncle Harry looked pleased and 
then perplexed, writhed in his limited 
quarters, took in his elbows awk- 
wardly and assented. Hal departed 
to the kitchen to help Elsie get din- 
ner. As soon as Hal had gone, Uncle 
Harry peered cunningly under the 
table, over it and round it. He was 
seeking a safe way out of his corner. 

‘*Huh!’’ he muttered at last in 
triumph. He had discovered a lane 
that by skillful manipulation could be 
made a little wider. 

With puffings and blowings, he 
moved the heavy table over against 
the music box. In yielding to his 
struggles it ruffled up the edge of the 
rug, and when Hal came to call his 
guest to dinner the guest caught his 
toe on the ruffle and plunged into 
his nephew’s arms. 

‘*Drat that ta-carpet !’’ he growled, 
as he regained the perpendicular and 
followed Hal to the dining room. 

The dinner was delicious, and 
under its influence his spirits rose 
slightly; but they were unable to 
attain the heights: of his hilarious 
nephew. 

‘*You leave the dishes for me to 
clear away, Elsie,’’ Hal directed, as 
they rose from their chairs. ‘‘ You go 
and put our new funny record on the 
phonograph. That’l] make uncle hold 
his sides ; it’s a good digester.’’ 

There was a look of gloomy apprehension 
on Uncle Harry’s face as he followed, watch- 
ing his feet cautiously, and warning Elsie to 
look out for that ‘‘kicked-up carpet.’’ 

‘*That will be smoothed down as soon as 
we move the table,’’ Elsie replied. ‘‘We shall 
have to get it away from the music box over 
against the chairs again,—you pull and 1’ll 
push,—that way. Isn’t it solid and heavy, 
though, —a fine piece of wood, —I don’t wonder 
that Lora Trim wants it. O dear! Leave your- 
self room to get out—that’s it.’’ 

As soon as Hal came in he demanded a song 
by a visible singer; but in order to let Elsie 
reach the piano, the men had to pull and push 
the table against the couch. This effectively 
blocked the passage to the easy-chairs beside 
the windows, and Uncle Harry sat uncom- 
fortably on a straight-backed chair in the 
doorway, while his nephew stood beside the 
piano and added a good bass to Elsie’s soprano. 

Bedtime came, and Elsie disappeared, leaving 
the two men to wrestle with further difficul- 
ties. The problem was to clear a space large 
enough to allow the couch bed to be unfolded. 
Harry the younger was gay and talkative, 
and Harry the older abnormally silent. 

‘*The way to do,’’ said the younger briskly, 
‘ig to put every chair out into the hall and 
push the table against the front windows. 
Those are Elsie’s orders. She’s the best Al 
manager you ever saw!’’ 

The elder grunted an assent, while the 
younger dropped on his hands and knees and 
crawled under the table to the windows. There 
he turned the chairs over on their sides and 
pushed them under the table as far as he could 
reach. With difficulty Uncle Harry bent his 
corpulent figure, pulled the chairs out and 
carried them into the hall ; in performing these 
duties he got very red in the face. 

‘*Here you are!’’ cried Hal with great glee, 
as he blocked the windows with the table 
and unfolded the bed. ‘‘Now, all you’ll have 
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to do is to stay put in bed until daylight. 
If you go to moving round —’’ 

Uncle Harry wiped a gathering dampness 
from his forehead and fixed an apprehensive 
eye on a dragon’s head alarmingly near the 
head of the couch. ‘‘I’m likely.to thrash round 
considerably in a strange bed,’’ he declared, 
‘‘and throw out my arms. ’’ 

Hal scratched his head. Then he said, ‘‘I’ll 
ask Elsie; she’ll know what to do.’’ In a 
moment he was back, beaming. ‘‘She says to 
make the foot of the couch its head, and that 
will put a lot of space between your head and 
the dragon’s.’’ 

Uncle Harry wiped his brow again. ‘‘ But 
what about fresh air?’’ he asked in a strangled 
voice. ‘‘l always sleep with my windows open, 
and how can I get to the windows?’’ 

‘*Oh, that’s easy!’’? Hal exclaimed with 
exasperating cheerfulness. ‘‘You’ll get used to 
navigating round this table before the week is 
up, but I’ll open the windows for you to- 
night. ’’ 

Casting himself on the table, he wriggled 
across it on his stomach, opened the windows 
and wriggled back again. His uncle was not 





not remonstrate, for he knew that the feat of | it looked dark and forbidding. They felt cer-| great, rough candles made of beeswax. Evi- 


reaching them was far beyond his ability. 

At last, with chattering teeth, he crept under 
the covers of the couch. Changing his head to 
the foot of the couch brought it into the icy | 


| tain that they had run the thief to his lair at 

last, but neither of them felt disposed to enter | 

after him. 
‘*Come out !’? Tom cried, standing back from | 


year, ’’ 


| dently the man had robbed a bee tree. 

‘*It looks as if he’d been living here for a 
said Ellis, as they inspected the cave. 
‘‘What kind of man do you suppose he is? 


December draft between the windows and the | the hole. — won’t hurt you. All we want is | An escaped lunatic?’’ 


hall doorway, but, knowing that the dragon’s 
nose was reaching out cunningly to bump him | 
at the other end of his bed, he piled the pillows | 
over his head and suffered in silence. 

Once only he groaned, ‘‘A week of this!’’ 
and then subsided. 

Not being able to sleep, he thought. 

The following morning, when he appeared 
at the breakfast table with a large handkerchief | 
in one hand, his niece asked him solicitously 
how he had slept. 

‘*Kerchew !’’ sneezed Uncle Harry, flour- | 
ishing the handkerchief. ‘‘Kerchew! Where | 
does that Mrs. Vrim live who wants that 
table? Can we get it to her this morning? 
That confounded clerk down at the furniture | 
store didn’t have an atom of sense when he | 
sold that table to me! It shows mighty poor | 
management in a firm to keep such an addle- | 
brained clerk! Ker-chew! Where did you say 


yet ready to have them opened, but he did | that Mrs. Sim lives?’’ 


THE CRYSTAL HUNTERS 
By Frank. Lillie Pollock 


In Eight Chapters 


HE figure that Tom and Ellis 
gazed at in astonishment was 
that of an elderly man, tall, 
gaunt and muscular, dressed in an in- 
describable assortment of rags. Black, 





Chapter Four 2 


by human hands. The earth round 
it was trodden hard, and a trail led 
away from it. 

‘* Here’s his watering place! ’’ 
cried Tom exultantly. ‘‘He’s got a 


grizzled hair hung down over his shoulders; | camp probably or a cabin not far away, and 


a beard hid much of his face, which seemed | 


as dark as an Indian’s. His arms were bare to 
the shoulder ; his legs were swathed in sacking, 
and his feet were bound in rude deer-hide 
moccasins; in his hand he carried the stolen 
shotgun. Casting keen, quick glances about 
him like a wild animal, he advanced with 
a springy step toward the camp fire. 

As the man came nearer, Tom noticed that 
he carried in his left hand a large bunch 
of roots that were unmistakably ginseng; but 
he scarcely marveled at that, for the man’s 
whole appearance had completely amazed him. 
In fact, the boys lay almost paralyzed until 
the stranger had nearly reached the fire. 
Then Tom, gathering his wits, leaped to his 
feet. 

‘*Halt! Drop that gun!’’ he shouted boldly. 

He half expected to be answered by a shot. 
But with a strange, startled ery the wild man 
dropped the roots and sprang away, still carry- 
ing the gun. 

** After him! Run him down!’’ Tom shouted. 

The boys were for an instant almost at his 
heels; then he quickly left them behind. They 
were good runners, but the thief went with 
the speed of a frightened deer. They soon lost 
sight of him, but for some time they could 
follow him by the noise he made in crashing 
through the undergrowth. 

‘*Keep it up! Don’t let him get away, for 
goodness’ sake!’’ Tom cried. 

But in a few minutes he had passed even 
out of hearing. Trying to find some trace of 
him, the boys rushed this way and that. 

‘*He was heading up the creek !’’ Tom said. 
**See if he crossed it!’’ 

Back to the stream they ran and traced its 
course upward. Sure enough, within half a 
mile they found footprints of wet moccasins on 
the stones. They were not experienced enough 
in woodcraft to follow the trail far, but they 
dashed ahead in what they thought was the 
right direction. The man seemed to have 
been heading up the slope of the mountain. 
The thickets of small pine and oak grew 
sparser. 

‘“*There he goes!’’ Ellis shouted suddenly, 
and Tom was just in time to see a crouching 
figure slip across an open space and vanish 
behind a thicket of pines. 

Up the hill they dashed, but when they 
reached the woods the man had gone; although 
they circled round and round the place for 
nearly an hour, they could find no trace of him. 

‘*T’m afraid we’ve seen the last of your gun, 
Tom,” said Ellis. 

‘“‘It?ll be another two weeks before I say 
that,’’? Tom declared. 

They wandered over the mountain side for 
two hours and climbed nearly to the top of the 
ridge. Down in the valley they could make 
out a white spot that they knew was their 
tent; a pale thread of smoke was rising from 
the low fire. In another faint spot of white 
that moved slowly they recognized Peter, the 
mule, peacefully grazing. 


‘‘Suppose he went down there and ran off | 


with the mule!’’ suggested Ellis. 
‘“*T don’t believe he’s thinking of anything | 
now except to keep out of sight,’’ Tom replied. | 


They both had to admit that the thief was | 


doing that most successfully. But a little later 
Tom made a discovery that gave them some | 


it’ll be queer if we can’t find it.’’ 

For a hundred yards or so they followed the 
trail until they lost it in a space of gravel and 
cactus. The boys went on, however, in the 
direction that the trai] had been leading, and 
within two or three hundred yards came round 
the corner of a rocky bluff. A jungle of small 





saplings grew against it, and creepers and 


DRAWN BY H. C. EOWARDS 


“HERE'S HIS BACK DOORI” 
HE GOT 


laurel masked the face of the rock; but foot- | stolen coffeepot. A battered frying pan and a 
prints and broken twigs showed that some | 


one had frequently pushed his way through 
the branches. 

‘*No place for a camp in there!’ muttered 
Tom, as he cautiously reconnoitred. 


The place was excellent for an ambush, and | 


| sils in sight; it was small wonder that the 


| our gun.’ | 

No answer came from the cave. 

‘‘Don’t be skeered!’’ Tom continued, drop- 
| ping into dialect, with the idea of making 
himself more intelligible. ‘‘We-uns is friends. 
We ain’t lookin’ for no trouble. Come on out. ’’ 

Still no answer. 

‘*Possibly he isn’t there, after all,’’ Tom | 
suggested. ‘‘I believe I’ll just — | 

‘*You’re not going in there?’’ Ellis expos- | 
tulated. ‘‘Why, he’ll get you, sure!’’ 

But, gripping his hatchet, Tom started for | 
the narrow entrance. To Ellis it looked like | 
madness; but he would not let his cousin go | 








} 


or three feet they stumbled over split rocks ; 
| apparently they were going down a slight 
| slope. Then the space widened round them. 
There was a faint, stale odor of smoke; the 
air was damp, as in a cellar. 





strained voice, and at the same moment he 
struck a match. 
As the tiny flame flickered and grew they 


saw that they were in a roughly rounded | 


cavern, about ten feet wide and fourteen feet 
long; it was eight feet or so high at the en- 
trance, rose higher in the centre, and sank 


rapidly at the rear. The walls of cracked rock | 
were blackened with smoke, and at two or| 
three points the roots of trees penetrated the | 


roof. The floor was irregular, but the occupant 
had cleared it of rubbish. The wild man was 
nowhere in sight. 

**Missed him again!’’ said Ellis, as the 
match went out. ‘‘That’s the most elusive 
fellow I ever saw; but this is his house, all 
right. Come outside and we’ll get some wood 
for torches.’’ 

Near the mouth of the cave they found some 
fat pine, and presently they were back in 
the cavern again gazing round by the flaring, 
smoky light of their torches. In a niche at one 
side were the remains of a fire, with a large 
pile of broken wood on one side of it. On the 
other side Tom triumphantly picked up the 








ELLIS CRIED. “THIS IS HOW 


AWAYT"” 


smal] kettle were the only other cooking uten- 


cave dweller had felt the need of more. 

A wooden trough, hollowed out by fire, 
held several gallons of water. Another trough 
was ‘half filled with walnuts and beechnuts. 


‘*Who’s in here?’’ cried Tom in rather a| 





| in the face of the bluff, screened by the foliage. | | peating rifle, battered and rusted as if it had | 


the boys held warily back for a little while; | From the floor Ellis seized the lump of pork 
but at last Tom ventured to push aside the | that they had lost, or rather the remains of it, 
pine boughs and to force his way into the for the thief had devoured more than half of it. 
thicket. No man lay hidden there. | ‘*Now if I could only find the gun, I’d go 
The boys were about to turn back, when | away and let him alone,’’ Tom remarked. 


Ellis uttered a cry of surprise. He had parted| The shotgun was not in the cave; the thief 


‘*A very clever lunatic, I should think,’’ 


| said Tom. ‘‘He may be slightly off his head, 


but I suspect that he has some good reason for 
wanting to keep away from people. I’d like to 
know where he is now.’’ 

‘‘Outside, maybe, waiting for us to come 
out,’’ Ellis suggested. 

It was a disconcerting thought. The boys lis- 
tened intently, but heard no sound. After a little 
while Ellis began to walk round the cave again. 

‘*He’s got some fine skins,’’ he remarked. 
‘*Wonder how he killed these deer. That rifle 
hasn’t been fired for a long time.’’ 

**T suppose his ammunition gave out. What 


| alone, and followed him into the hole. For two | puzzles me is how he has lived since.’ 


‘*T suppose he went down to the settlements 
to steal. Camping parties aren’t plentiful 
enough here for him to live on them. That 
was why he tried to make the most of us.’’ 

While Ellis talked he was examining a deer 
hide that hung on the wall at the rear of the 
place. As he pulled at it, it came down sud- 
denly from its pegs, and both boys gave an 
exclamation of surprise. Behind it was an 
opening, a sort of burrow three feet in diame- 
| ter, running back into the earth. 

‘*Here’s his back door!’’ Elis eried. ‘‘ This 
is how he got away!’’ 

**Surely not,’’ said Tom, peering cautiously 
into the dark hole. ‘‘This doesn’t lead out. 
This seems to run straight back into the moun- 
tain. This must be his last hiding place, and 
very likely he’s in there now.’’ 

**You wouldn’t crawl in there after him?’’ 

**You bet I wouldn’t. There may be still 
another big cave farther back. These moun- 
tains are all honeycombed with caves. Some 
people say that you could travel all through 
Tennessee and Kentucky underground if you 
only knew the way.’’ 

When he thrust his torch into the hole, they 
saw a long, narrow, dark passage just large 
enough for a man to creep through on all fours. 

**T reckon he’s there,’’ said Tom, and then 
shouted, ‘‘Come along out, now! You hear 
me? We’re not going to hurt you.’’ 

No answer came from within. 

**T reckon there’s nothing to do,’’ said Tom, 
**except to sit down here and wait till he comes 
out. He’s bound to come out sooner or later, 
and I’m determined to have that gun back.’’ 

**He might not come out for days. He may 
have grub in there,’’ said Ellis. 

‘‘Well, we can stick it out as long as he 
can,’’ said Tom obstinately. 

So the boys sat down in the gloom of the 
cave and prepared for a siege. The time passed 
slowly ; at first they were tense with expecta- 
tion, but they soon grew weary. Night would 
fall presently. One of them would have to go 
down to camp to care for Peter; and they 
would need food from camp, too, unless they 
contented themselves with the pork and nuts 
in the cave. 

‘*Did you notice,’? Tom asked, after they 
had been on guard for what seemed a long 
time, ‘‘that the fellow had a bunch of ginseng 
in his hand when he came into camp? I’ve 
been wondering ever since what he brought it 
for. Do you think that he might have intended 
to pay us with it for what he stole?’’ 

**Maybe he isn’t so bad as he looks,’’ said 
Ellis. 

‘*No one could possibly be so bad as that 
fellow looks. Let’s hope he’s a good deal better. 
Listen! What on earth was that?’’ 

** An earthquake!”’ cried Ellis wildly, jump- 
ing up. 

A dull, heavy reverberation had suddenly 
filled the close air of the cavern. They could 
not tell from where the sound came or what 
had made it; but a moment later a second 
muffied explosion sounded, and this time they 
knew that it had come from the burrow at the 
rear of the cave. 

‘**Tt’s my gun!’’ cried Tom. ‘‘He’s fired both 
barrels. ’’ 

‘*What for? What could he shoot at?’’ 

**Don’t know. It may have been a signal. 
Listen !’’ 

They listened with suppressed breath. After 
a few seconds, they heard a faint shout that 
seemed to come from the very bowels of the 
earth. Again came the long-drawn cry. Was it 
some one calling ‘‘Help!’’ 

‘*Something’s happened to him! He’s fallen 
into a hole or something!’’ Tom exclaimed. 
‘*We ought to go in and get him out.’’ 

‘*Craw] into that hole?’’ said Ellis. ‘‘Maybe 
he’s only trying to trap us.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe so. He’s in some fix and 
wants help.’’ 

The boys stood irresolute. Another halloo 
came out of the burrow. 

‘*T’m going to risk it,’? said Tom, lighting 








the creepers and uncovered a great, dark cleft | doubtless was still carrying it. But an old re- 


‘“*A cave!’’? cried Tom. ‘‘I ought to have | not been used for years, stood against the rock. | 
thought of that before. ’’ Opposite the fireplace was the man’s bed—a | 

When they examined the creepers closely, | pile of twigs covered with two deer hides and | 
they saw that the vines had been loosened so | several raccoon skins. 


that a man could enter the cave without tearing| Another deerskin or two hung upon the | 


hope. The bed of a spring that bubbled out of | them away. The dark opening was half as big | walls ; three log troughs were filled with miscel- 
the mountain had been scooped out, evidently | as an ordinary door but much narrower, and | laneous rubbish, and in one corner were several 


a fresh torch and gathering up several extra 
pieces of the fat pine that they had brought 
into the cave. ‘‘I’ll go first. Keep close behind 
me, and be ready to light a match if the torch 


| goes out or to grab my legs in case I tumble 
| into anything. ’’ 


With that, he got down on his hands and knees 
and crawled resolutely into the dark burrow. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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SPRING 


W’'en small sheep is firs’ comin’ out on 
de pasture, 
Deir nice leetle tail stickin’ up on deir 
back, 
Dey ronne wit’ deir moder, an’ play 
wit’ each oder, 
An’ jomp all de tam jus’ de sam’ dey 
was crack— 


An’ ole cow also, she’s glad winter is 
over, 
So she kick herse’f up, an’ start off on 
de race 
Wit’ de two-year-ole heifer, dat’s purty 
soon lef’ her; 
W'y ev’ryt’ing’s crazee all over de 
place! 
From The Habitant, by W. H. Drummond. 





FACT AND COMMENT 


HE man who does no more than he is paid 
for will never get paid for any more than 
he does. 


He won Success. They said his Luck prevailed. 
Yet, oh, how often he had Tried and Failed! 


N the journey of life it is not always the 

magnificent distances that count. The most 
wonderful road ever traveled lay straight and 
steep between a manger and a near-by hill. 
apap ong 20 trade is always disclos- 

ing something fresh and interesting. The 
American schooner Lyman M. Law, which 
was sunk by a submarine in the Mediterra- 
nean, was loaded with shooks, got out near 
Bangor, Maine, for lemon boxes to be put 
together and filled in Italy, and then, probably, 
to be shipped back again to this country. 


HE Puget Sound halibut fishermen had 

such a prosperous season last year that 
seventy new vessels are fitting out at Seattle 
and other Sound ports to engage in the busi- 
ness when the warm weather comes. The crew 
of one vessel, working on shares, got $460 
apiece for a cruise of two weeks ; but of course 
tbat was an exceptional case. _ 


= LD PROB” is extending his field of 
operations. The better to watch the 
storms that move northward from the Carib- 
bean Sea, the Weather Bureau is to establish 
nine new stations on islands in that sea and 
on the coast of Central America. For some 
time it has had stations on the islands of 
Barbados, Trinidad and Curacao. 
HAT equipping an army is not merely 
furnishing arms, ammunition and food 
may be inferred from the list of less-known 
articles on which the United States govern- 
ment recently called for bids. Among them are 
27,500 ‘‘slickers,’’ 800,000 pairs of shoe laces, 
50,000 cravats, 50,000 brooms, 50,000 scrubbing 
brushes, 70,000 stovepipe joints, 100,000 pillows 
and 50,000 pillow cases, 20,000 shovels, 10,000 
hatchets, 20,000 thimbles, 20,000 whistles with 
chains, 1500 music stands and 2000 pounds of 
beeswax. 
N interesting experiment was made a month 
or two ago with a squad of thirteen New 
York policemen to show that in these times 
of the high cost of living a very moderate sum 
will suffice to provide ample rations. The men 
were all strong and active. They were fed 
for three weeks at a cost of twenty-five cents 
each a day for raw material, and at the end 
of that time twelve of them had gained on the 
average more than two pounds in weight, and 
the thirteenth had neither gained nor lost. What 
food was supplied to them is not specified. 


HE fifty thousand young Americans who 

are fighting on the side of the Allies are 
not the only contribution of the United States 
to the forces in the field. The American mule 
has demonstrated his military qualities to the 
British commanders and endeared himself to 
the transport officers. They find him more 
imperturbable than the horse, tougher of hide 
and capable of greater endurance. In the last 
quality he is reckoned as equal to six horses. 
He goes to sleep behind a roaring nine-inch 
gun, and if he chances to fall into a shell hole 
lies there, nonchalant and self-contained, until 
some one pulls him out. But we suspect that 
more than appears in the words themselves can 
be read in the remark of the British officer: 
‘*He has some ways with him that we didn’t 
quite understand at first.’’ 
Bi ipo human mind cannot grasp the full 

meaning of such terms as eternity and 
infinity. Time and time again preachers and 
men of science have tried to hit upon some 
illustration that would give us some imagi- 
native realization of what the words mean. 
Many of the efforts have been picturesque, 
but among all those that The Companion can 
remember at the moment none is more striking 
than this: Were one of the smallest known 
insects to take an atom of this earth, an atom 





so small as to be invisible to the naked eye, 
and carry it to the most distant star, a journey 
that it would need a million years to make, 
and, returning, take another infinitesimal speck 
and make another million-year trip, and so on 
until this whole planet with all upon it and 
in it had been removed, eternity would then 
have onl 4 
wean es 


CUBA 


OT the least of our national troubles at 
N the present time is the disorderliness 

of our neighbors. Mexico is the most 
troublesome of them, but Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and Santo Domingo are all giving us 
some annoyance; and now the circle is com- 
pleted by a threatening attempt at revolution 
in Cuba. 

The presidential election in Cuba was close. 
The law provides that doubtful elections shall 
be made certain by supplementary elections in 
disputed districts, and thus leaves no excuse for 
violence, but nevertheless certain leaders of 
the party that was apparently defeated at the 
polls started an armed revolt before the law 
could be fully applied. Now, the United States, 
which freed Cuba from Spanish rule, is under 
a moral obligation to insure peace and orderly 
government in the island. When we turned it 
over to its own people we reserved, and the 
Cubans conceded, our right to intervene if 
intervention should be necessary to maintain 
constituted authority and to repress rebellion. 

That is our right, but it is a right that we 
dislike to use; and we should dislike still more 
to have an occasion arise that would oblige us 
to use it. Nevertheless, to intervene is our 
duty, and in the emergency the Administration 
showed that it intended to discharge that duty 
—first, by appealing to the rebels in arms to 
accept loyally the result of the supplementary 
elections, whatever it might be, and thereby to 
spare us the necessity of using force against 
them; and second, by warning them that we 
should refuse to recognize any government 
that should forcibly overcome the existing 
authority and thus establish itself. Neither 
the appeal nor the warning had an immediate 
effect. Fortunately, however, the Cuban gov- 
ernment seems to be strong enough to deal 
with the situation without help from us. 

No one except the leaders of the revolt knows 
how the trouble began. Mysterious prepara- 
tions for an armed outbreak seem to have been 
made months before the election. In the past 
many insurrections have been planned in this 
country by ambitious politicians; this one 
may be another of the same kind, but there 
are also suspicions that all the recent troubles 
among our neighbors have been stirred up by 
potential enemies of the United States on the 
other side of the water. As yet they are of 
course only suspicions, and by no means to 
be considered as facts or even as beliefs sup- 
ported by convincing evidence; but whatever 
the origin of the troubles, the troubles are ours, 
and, although they hamper our action in other 
most important fields at a critical time, and 
impose heavy financial burdens upon us, we 
must bear them. ° 


GARDENING 


OT everyone enjoys gardening, although 
N nowadays it is the fashion to express 

enthusiasm for it. The young woman 
who declared her satisfaction on moving into 
the country because she could once more take 
up gardening, the delight of her childhood, 
and who two months later abandoned her 
efforts in disgust because her peony ‘‘bulbs’’ 
had died and her poppy seeds, although planted 
carefully two inches deep, had not come up, 
deserved really less respect than the man who 
said that he disliked gardening because it meant 
taking care of things. 

Certainly people who are lazy about taking 
care of things had better not attempt garden- 
ing. It is more demoralizing to start a lot of 
plants and then to leave them to be choked 
by weeds or devoured by insects than never to 
start any plants at all. The man or woman 
who makes a garden must be prepared to sac- 
rifice to it some measure of independence. A 
man does not part with independence cheer- 
fully unless he really cares about the object 
for which he makes the sacrifice. If you 
have but little time for recreation and care 
more for golf or tennis or baseball or novel- 
reading than for working in the soil and creat- 
ing something with your labor, you had better 
let the soil alone ; you will get more satisfaction 
out of your sports or your reading. Gardening 
is an exacting recreation. It puts aches into 
muscles and weariness into bones; it requires 
you to wear old clothes and be unattractive 
in appearance; it exposes you to the assaults 
of flies and mosquitoes; it compels constant 





warfare against cutworms, aphids and beetles, 
against grass and weeds, and it never requites 
you with any immediate and instant reward. 

The young woman who discovered that 
some of her plants were afflicted with a mys- 
terious blight for which the books at her 
disposal suggested no remedy and who spent a 
day washing every leaf with a household solu- 
tion efficacious in removing mildew had the 
proper spirit. By her ingenuity and patient 
labor she saved her plants. 

There is nearly always something winning 
and appealing in the character of the gardener. 
The care-taking quality does not mean fussi- 
ness. It is usually the attribute of a loving 
nature. Good gardeners are likely to be good 
husbands and fathers, good wives and mothers. 


°° 


WOMEN AFTER THE WAR 


T is an interesting question whether by the 
if time the war ends we shall have heard 

the last of the ancient and outworn 
aphorism that woman’s place is in the home. 
We do not realize as we should that in a 
more literal sense than ever before whole na- 
tions are now at war. Often in the past huge 
armies have been raised, even to the point of 
draining the nation of its male population, but 
never before have great powers brought into 
the struggle and enlisted in their support all 
the human forces capable in any way of help- 
ing their cause. 

For the first time in human history woman 
has been mobilized as an additional arm of the 
service. She does not shoulder a rifle or hurl 
grenades or aim field pieces. But neither is she 
content merely to fall into the places left vacant 
by the men who have marched to the front: 
she engages also in work directly connected 
with war. 

The process has been gradual and piecemeal, 
not the working out of a complete and pre- 
determined plan ; but the result is a revolution. 
Women by the myriad—which is a definite 
number, and not a symbol of infinity—are 
working in munitions factories and other es- 
tablishments that are making equipment and 
supplies for the men in the field; they are 
running street cars, they are tilling the fields, 
they have replaced men in a hundred occupa- 
tions for which long-standing prejudice has 
regarded them as unfit. In every country that 
is now at war women are ‘‘doing their bit’’ 
as generally and as efficiently as the men. 
There are few ‘‘slackers’’ among them. 

That is a revolution, and revolutions never 
go backward. When peace is restored, women 
will be holding millions of jobs that were 
left vacant by men who took their way to 
the trenches and who were swallowed up for- 
ever. They will continue to hold those jobs, 
partly because they have earned them by their 
faithfulness in times of stress, partly because 
there will be need of every hand and eye and 
brain to repair the awful waste. 


o¢ 
THE EGYPTIAN FRONT 


E do not mean to appear flippant in 

V V saying that the war reminds us of a 

great three-ring circus where the 
spectator watching a feat of extraordinary bril- 
lianey at one end of the tent misses seeing the 
hardly less remarkable act that is going on at 
the other end. Only in the case of the war 
there are more than three ‘‘rings’’—not less, 
we should say, than half a dozen. 

So, amid the succession of extraordinary 
events elsewhere, we have heard and thought 
little about the fighting of which Egypt and 
the Suez Canal are the centre. Early in the 
war the Turks, led by German officers, made 
a serious attempt to reach and cut the canal. 
They knew its strategic value to England, and 
still more the tremendous moral and political 
effect a British reverse in Egypt would have 
throughout the world. After the failure of the 
Allies at Gallipoli, there was a time when it 
seemed that this thrust might become one of 
the major campaigns of the war; the Turks 
got a strong force across the desert to El Arish, 
and their raiding parties reached the canal 
itself, while the English defense was com- 
plicated by uprisings among the wild Senussi 
Bedouins on the Libyan frontier. 

But Turkey had its hands full in Armenia 
and on the Tigris, and Germany, staking its 
future at Verdun, could give no support in a 
region so far from its own main fronts. The 
British army, augmented, no doubt, by troops 
from Gallipoli and the colonies, has soundly 
beaten the Senussi Bedouins, and driven the 
Turks back out of the Sinai Peninsula into 
Palestine. If the war lasts long enough to 
make the effort worth while, it is not impos- 
sible that the British in turn will make an 





attempt to invade Palestine and to seize. the 
railway that runs south from Damascus into 
Arabia. That is still more probable now that - 
the Anglo-Indian army on the Tigris has 
driven the Turks out of Kut el Amara and is 
advancing on Bagdad, and it would be quite 
certainly the move to make if the Russian 
army in Armenia were able to drive south- 
ward and cut the Bagdad railway. Such an 
offensive, converging from three directions on 
the heart of the Ottoman Empire, would be a 
strategic move of the greatest interest and 
promise ; if it succeeded, it would put Turkey 
at the mercy of the Entente. 

It is of course very doubtful whether Great 
Britain and Russia can spare the men and 
munitions necessary for so great a campaign 
from fronts that are still more important, and 
from offensives that are aimed at a more dan- 
gerous enemy than Turkey. At all events, 
Great Britain has successfully defended what 
the Germans have called the Achilles’ heel of 
its world empire. Cairo is in no more danger 
from the enemy to-day than Marseilles is. 


6 ¢ 


A CHURCH SURVEY 


OR the last three years a notable work 
has been carried on in Ohio. A group 
of able men interested in the problems 

of rural life had long wished to discover the 
actual facts concerning the condition and in- 
fluence of the country church; because the 
church in the country has an almost unique 
opportunity to mould the life about it. Two of 
the men, Messrs. Gifford Pinchot and C. O. 
Gill, had already made a scientific survey of 
parts of Vermont and New York, and pub- 
lished the results in a widely read volume. 
Under the auspices of the Federal Council of 
Churches it was determined to attempt a 
similar survey of a whole state, and Ohio was 
chosen because it was populous, central, and 
likely to illustrate various phases of rural life. 
It was proposed to show (1) the situation and 
denomination of every rural church; (2) its 
present membership ; (3) whether it were gain- 
ing or losing members ; (4) whether it ordinarily 
had a resident pastor, and what part of a 
minister’s service it received. 

The complete results of this survey are not 
yet published, but the facts regarding 1100 of 
the 1352 rural townships in the state show 
pretty clearly what its general character will 
be. A township in Morgan County with 846 
inhabitants was found to contain nine places of 
worship, one Presbyterian and eight Method- 
ist. Another township in the same county with 
a population of 1048 also had nine churches. 
Not one of the eighteen churches had a resident 
minister. Those are extreme cases; but that 
they are significant of a general condition that 
sadly needs reform is shown by the fact that one 
fourth of the townships of the state are re- 
ported to be without resident ministers. 

It is plain that, if the rural church is to be 
the influential centre of community life that it 
may be and that in many cases it has become, 
competition and narrow sectarianism must 
give place to codperation. The Ohio Rural 
Life Association is taking intelligent steps 
toward that end. The survey already planned 
is nearly done and its results will be published ; 
at the State University a Country Life Con- 
ference has recently been held during the 
annual Farmers’ Week; arrangements have 
been made to give wide publicity to successful 
attempts at church codperation and to the 
methods used by individual ministers to make 
their churches true community centres; and 
the Federal Council of Churches has published 
a significant report on training the rural min- 
istry. 

These are preliminary steps toward im- 
proving conditions that in many other states 
are no less unfortunate than in Ohio. Never- 
theless, these activities are hopeful, first, be- 
cause they seek to learn and to publish the 
facts; second, because they are the result of 
cooperation among denominational leaders; 
and third, because they seek to rouse the spirit 
of codperation in the rural communities them- 
selves—a spirit as necessary to rural social and 
religious life as it is to rural business. 


Ser” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ELATIONS WITH GERMANY. —On 
February 26 the President went before 
Congress, and after describing the paralyzing 
effect that the German submarine warfare was 
having on American commerce asked the 
houses to grant him the authority to maintain 
an ‘‘armed neutrality’? and the money to put 
such a policy into effect. The President’s idea 
was to arm all American merchant vessels that 
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are sailing across the Atlantic and permit them 
to use their guns against any submarine that 
attacks them. He desired also to have money 
enough at his disposal to undertake adequate 
insurance against war risks. ‘The House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs promptly reported a 
bill giving the President authority to put guns 
on merchant vessels and appropriating $100, - 
000,000 for his use. Six of the twenty-one 
members of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
opposed the bill.——On February 28 the State 
Department made public the proof that the 
German Foreign Minister Zimmermann had 
instructed the German minister to Mexico, in 
case the United States abandoned its neutral- 
ity, to propose to Mexico that it ally itself 
with Germany, and undertake, with German 
support, to reconquer Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona. Mexico was also to mediate between 
Japan and Germany and try to attach Japan 
to the new alliance.——Word came from Berlin 
that the sailors from the Yarrowdale were 
released from confinement, but that on account 
of infectious disease among them they were 
not yet permitted to leave Germany. ——Mr. 
Gerard, formerly United States Ambassador 
to Germany, sailed from Corunna, Spain, on 
February 27.——It appeared that the pacifist 
message that was at first said to have been 
sent to Berlin by Mr. Bryan, was sent by 
Dr. Barthelme, a German newspaper corre- 
spondent. He was given the use of the navy 
wireless at the request of former Dean Kirch- 
wey, of the Columbia Law School, who bore 
a letter of recommendation from Mr. Bryan. 


A] 


ONGRESS.— The Republicans of the 

Senate conducted a filibuster against the 
new revenue bill, with the purpose of delay- 
ing legislation so that the President would be 
obliged to call a special session of the new 
Congress immediately after the adjournment 
of the present session. They finally agreed to 
permit a vote on February 28, and the Dill 
passed by a vote of 47 to 33. The Senate also 
passed the flood control bill and the Indian 
appropriation bill. The army, navy, sundry 
civil and deficiency bills were all awaiting 
action, and there was a good deal of uneasiness 
lest the Republicans resume their filibustering 
tactics against one of them.—— The House 
passed the Post Office bill with the Senate 
amendment that. prohibits the shipment of 
liquor into prohibition states, or the publica- 
tion of liquor advertisements in such states; 
the vote was 319 to 72. It also agreed to the 
Senate bill prohibiting the sale of liquor in 
the District of Columbia.——The House voted 
into the sundry civil bill the sum of $400,000 
to enable the Trade Commission to inquire 
into the food situation. 


Se 


REPAREDNESS.—The General Staff of 

the Army has sent to Congress a bill that 
it would like to become law. The bill provides 
for one year of military training to be given 
to all boys physically capable of receiving it, 
during their nineteenth year. War service 
would be required of all trained men until 
their thirtieth year, with a further liability 
in case of national emergency up to the forty- 
fifth year. The General Staff estimates the cost 
of the plan at $472,000, 000 a year. 


i] 


UBA.—The government troops occupied 

Camaguey on February 26, and Bayamo a 
few days later. The rebels are now confined 
to the eastern end of the island, where they 
are still in considerable force. 


A] 


RELAND.—On February 22 the English 

authorities arrested about fifty men who 
were implicated in the Sinn Fein uprising. 
These men had lately returned from intern- 
ment in England. It was announced that they 
were not to be confined, but would be required 
to leave Ireland and choose some place of resi- 
dence in England. 


THE EUROPEAN WART 
(From February 22 to February 28) 

The German submarines were extremely 
active during the week and a great quantity of 
British and neutral shipping was sunk. The 
largest victim was the Cunard liner Laconia, 
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WHAT THE PERISCOPE SEES 


A PHOTOGRAPH ACTUALLY TAKEN THROUGH THE 
PERISCOPE OF A SUBMARINE 


a ship of 18,000 tons, on which there was a 
cargo of considerable value and some 5000 sacks 
of mail, much of it registered. Most of the 
Passengers and crew got safely into boats and 





reached the shore of Ireland; but two Ameri- 
cans, Mrs. and Miss Hoy, died of exposure, and 
another American named Eva was drowned. 

Even more sensational was the torpedoing 
of seven Dutch vessels in one day, several of 
them loaded with grain consigned to the gov- 
ernment of Holland. This performance caused 
the greatest anger in Holland, where it was 
understood that the German government had 
guaranteed the safety of these cargoes. Berlin 
‘*regretted’’ the occurrence, but said in defense 
that the ships left Falmouth, where they had 
been examined by the British authorities, at a 
time when only ‘‘provisional guarantees’’ could 
be given, and that if they had waited until 
March 17 the German authorities would have 
had time to reach all their submarines and 
warn them not to interfere with the Dutch 
ships. The government of Holland made formal 
protest against the sinking, and added that 
unless Germany indemnified the owners of 
the ships it would hold itself justified in seiz- 
ing enough German shipping now interned in 
Dutch ports to make good the loss. 

On February 23 Berlin announced the sink- 
ing of an Italian transport, the Minas, with 
nearly one thousand soldiers on board, all of 
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A FRENCH BARBED-WIRE CUTTER IN HIS 
ARMORED, MAN - POWER ‘‘ TANK" 


whom were lost. A French transport, the 
Athos, was also torpedoed on the Mediterra- 
nean, and a number of lives were lost. Among 
them was an American missionary named 
Haden, who was returning from China. 

In all some sixty vessels were sunk. The 
tonnage destroyed during the month of Feb- 
ruary was approximately 450,000. About one 
third of it was of neutral ownership. 

It was reported from Japan that a German 
commerce raider was at large in the Indian 
Ocean and had sunk two or three British ships. 
Perhaps it is the same one that was lately 
cruising in the Atlantic. The Venetia, which 
was one of the captured ships set up in busi- 
ness as a raider by the Germans, has been 
destroyed by British warships. 

Mr. Lloyd George alarmed England by a 
speech in Parliament in which he said that 
Great Britain must submit to very much more 
stringent restrictions on its food supply, and 
that the cause of the Allies was gravely men- 
aced by the operations of the German sub- 
marines. ‘The government has prohibited the 


import of all luxuries and many articles that | 


are ordinarily considered necessaries, such as 
tea, coffee, fruits, timber, leather, shoes and 
machinery. Every effort will be made to raise 
more food in England itself. 

In the field the British arms won two con- 
siderable successes. The pressure Sir Douglas 
Haig has been exerting on the German posi- 
tions along the Ancre resulted in a really sig- 
nificant retirement of the Germans along a line 
some ten miles in length and two miles or 
more in depth. Several villages fell into British 
hands and the advance on February 28th was 
within two miles of Bapaume, which seemed 
certain to fall. The Germans are no doubt 
falling back to new positions prepared to meet 
the expected Allied offensive. 

From Mesopotamia came the news that Kut 
el Amara had been taken and that the Turks 
were in full retreat westward toward Baghela. 
When this record closed, the British were 
already thirty miles west of Kut. The town 
was taken by turning the strong positions on 
the Tigris, which have so long defied the 
British advance. There are no positions of 
equal strength between Kut and Bagdad. 

The Italian troops in Albania have estab- 
lished contact with the French forces near 
Lake Presba, and Greece is now isolated from 
the Central Powers. Large Allied reinforce- 
ments are said to have reached Saloniki, and 
about 350,000 meii are now under Gen. Sar- 
rail’s command. Virtually the entire Greek 
army is now confined to the Peloponnesus, in 
accordance with the demands of the Entente 
Powers, and there would appear to be no fur- 
ther obstacle to a lively offensive along the 
Saloniki front, if such an offensive is now part 
of the Allied plan. 

Mr. Bonar Law announced that the total 
subscribed to the third great British war loan 
was $7,564,750,000; $5,000,000,000 of it was 
‘‘new’’ money. More than five million persons 
subscribed. The German Reichstag has voted 
another war credit of 15,000,000,000 marks— 
nearly $4,000, 000, 000. 

The British Colonial Minister, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister and the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand have all declared that Germany 
must not expect the Allies to return its colo- 
nies in Asia, Africa and the Pacific. 

On February 26 a German destroyer shelled 
Margate and Broadstairs on the English coast. 
One woman and one child were killed. 


31 Extra Features 
24% Added Luxury 
100% Over-Strength 


A new-size Mitchell— 
Mitchell Junior —is in all 
showrooms now. 

It is for those who want a 
5-passenger Six, roomy and 
powerful. And who want the 


There are 31 extras in this- 
year’s Mitchell, most of which 
nearly all other cars omit. 

There are bodies built in 
our own plant—our exclusive 
models. 


There is 24 per cent added 


This double strength in 
every part is to give you 
a lifetime car. Over 440 
parts are built of toughened 
steel. All safety parts are 
vastly oversize. Parts which 
get a major strain are built of 
Chrome- Vanadium. 


These Mitchell extras, on 
this year’s output, will cost 
us $4,000,000. That is why 
other cars omit them. 

We make them possible 
by factory efficiency. John 
W. Bate, the great efficiency 
expert, has cut our factory 
cost in two. 

He has built and equipped 
this mammoth plant to build 
this one type economically. 
For less than anyone else 
could build a like car. 














A New Size Now 


And Hundreds of Extras 


Mitchell standards and the 
Mitchell extras in it. 

So now you can get in 
Mitchell two sizes and two 
prices, and choose from eight 
styles of bodies. 


Found in Mitchells Only 


luxury this year, paid for by 
savings in this new body plant. 


There is 100 per cent over- 
strength in every vital part. 
In the past three years we 
have doubled our margins of 
safety. 


Built for Lifetime Cars 


Gears are tested for 50,000 
pounds per tooth. Engines 
are tested for 10,000 miles, to 
prove that they stay new. In 
two years, not one Bate canti- 
lever spring has broken. 


That is what it means to 
get this Bate-built car. 


Cost Us $4,000,000 


Go see the result. See the 
extras which these savings 
buy. See how complete, how 
strong, how handsome they 
make the Mitchell cars. 

See them and then decide 
if you want a car with or with- 
out them. 
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TWO SIZES 
For 7-Passenger Six—48 h. p. 
$ 1 46 127-inch Wheelbase. 
$1150 tccinch Wheeibase Se.” 
Both Prices f. 0. b. Racine 
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MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
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SPRING WINDS 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


oe 


HERE is a chill wind somewhere, and the 
snow 
Beats cold across my face as on I go; 
But in my heart a mad god sits and sings, 
And at my ear a little laugh-sprite clings, 
And whispers of such quaintly merry things! 


There are no roses, and blue skies are flown; 
And all the air is chill and gray as stone. 

I stumble laughing through the storm, and see 
No reason why my feet should dance in glee— 
This is a secret hidden still from me. 


There is a wild wind dragging at my hair, 
And blowing cold upon my heart ; but there 
It cannot enter, howsoe’er it blow, 

For something in my heart bars out the snow, 
And sets my feet a-dancing where I go— 

But what it is, I cannot, cannot know! 


os 


THY FATHER’S FRIEND 


N the will of the late Justice Lamar of 
| the United States Supreme Court there 





was one very unusual legacy. He be- 
queathed his friendships to his family. 

“To my family,” the will runs, “I 

= La bequeath friendships many and numer- 
yr ous in the hope that they will be cher- 
ished and continued. True friendships 

are the most valuable of our earthly possessions, 
more precious than gold, more enduring than 
marble palaces, more important than fame... . 
As Henry Drummond has well said, ‘Friendship 
is the nearest thing we know to what religion is!’ ” 

The family that inherits such wealth is truly 
rich. But it is a legacy that must be used if it would 
be preserved. Friendships cannot be locked away 
in safes or loaned to historical exhibits and mu- 
seums. Like love and faith and courage, they be- 
long to that intangible treasure of the soul that 
must be kept from destruction by constant service. 
It is not alone material things that “rust doth 
corrupt.” 

How many of us have let slip through busy or 
careless fingers the beautiful and glowing friend- 
ships of our youth? We did not mean to do it; 
indeed we have often regretted the loss until, as 
the years pass, the regret gradually fades away. 
And if that is true of our own friends, how far 
more true of our fathers’ friends! Yet there have 
been families where friendships have passed down 
from father to son for several generations. 

There is food for thought here. How many fathers 
are building up fine and loyal and serviceable 
friendships that they can with pride and gratitude 
bequeath to their sons? How many mothers are 
storing up like treasures for their daughters? The 
question does not end there. How many young 
people of to-day are fitting themselves to receive 
such legacies? How many in all the varied and 
urgent calls of life are heeding the challenge to 
make themselves worthy of friendships by being 
loyal and fine-tempered and generous friends them- 
selves? 

“A man that hath friends,” the old Book of Wis- 
dom declares, “must show himself friendly” ; and 
again, ‘“‘Thine own friend and thy father’s friend 


oS 
THE SECOND SHILLING 


HE American traveler stepped off the 
train at St. James Station, Cheltenham, 
and looked round for help. Traveling 

vy 














is difficult in England just now, for 
most of the trained men are in the army. 
Finally he found a worried elderly sta- 
tion porter, and asked how he could 
get his luggage to the Lamb Hotel. 

The porter scratched his head. “You’d best go 
up to the hotel and get the boots to bring a cart 
for it,” he said at last. “I’ll look after it for you, 
and if some one don’t come for it in half an hour 
I think I can pick up some one to get it over to 
the Lamb for you.” 

At the Lamb they were quite as perplexed. 
Guests came so rarely that the problem was a bit 
new to them. “The boots isn’t about just now,” 
said the female clerk, after a consultation with 
the female manager. “You might step in next door 
and get a taxi to go after it. That would probably 
be the best thing.” 

The traveler decided to trust to the porter’s 
promise, and started out to catch a glimpse of the 
dignified old Gloucestershire college city. In the 
course of half an hour the crooked streets brought 
him back in front of the St. James Station. The 
porter was sitting on a truck, enjoying a well- 
earned rest. 

“Your luggage has gone up to the Lamb, sir!” 
he called. “I sent it with a boy that works here a 
bit now and then. He took it in a handeart.” 

The traveler started back toward the Lamb, but 
before he had gone a hundred yards he met a 
shifty-eyed youth clattering down the cobble- 
stoned street with an empty cart in front of him. 
“Did you just take a steamer trunk and two grips 
to the Lamb Hotel?” the man asked. 

“Yessir,” mumbled the boy. 

The American held out a shilling. The boy hesi- 
tated a second, then seized the coin and clattered 
on down the hill as if Satan himself were after 
him. 

As the American went in to dinner an hour or 
two later, the clerk stopped him. “They brought 
your luggage a while ago,” she said. “I gave the 
boy a shilling for bringing it,” she added apolo- 
getically. 

‘‘Well, that’s a good one on me!” exclaimed the 
American, as he parted with a second shilling. 

The next morning, as he was unpacking his 
trunk, the chambermaid tapped at his door. 
“There’s a lad out here in the hall wants to speak 
to you, sir,” she said. 

“Send him in,” said the American. And the boy 
of the two shillings pushed in through the half- 
open door. 

“Well, young man, what can I do for you?” said 
the traveler. “‘Don’t you think you were well 
enough paid for bringing up my luggage yester- 
day?” 

“Yessir, a bit too well, sir. I’m bringing back 
one of the shillings, sir. I wouldn’t have took yours, 
down at the station, but I needed the money, and 
I didn’t ever say they didn’t give me a shilling at 
the office, and I didn’t think it was so bad to take 
the one you gave me, because you never asked 
me anything and it wasn’t my business to tell you. 
But when I went off and got to thinking about it, I 
thought it wasn’t right, anyway, and—I thought 














you might tell ’em at the station, and I wouldn’t 
get any more jobs, and—my mother died in the 
workhouse, sir, and I didn’t ever have a father, 
and—it’s harder for our sort to be square than it is 
for people that’s brought up decent, and —” 

The American was overcome. “Keep both shil- 
lings, my boy,” he said, when the torrent of elo- 
quence had slackened a little. ‘It was my fault, 
after all, more than it was yours, and I don’t hold 
it against you.” 

“No, sir, I mustn’t keep it, sir! Because if I 
did —” and there was something wanly suggestive 
of a twinkle in the boy’s uneasy eyes—“I might 
do it again some other time.” 

And letting fall on the bed a moist, dirty shilling, 
which he had been holding tightly clasped in his 
hand, he disappeared without warning, much more 
quickly than he had come. The traveler, consider- 
ably troubled, fumbled aimlessly on with his un- 
packing, and wondered whether it were wiser to 
reward the young hero in some way, or to leave 
him his lesson of real sacrifice. 
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CHARGED BY A “SEI” WHALE 


N his book, Whale Hunting with Gun and Cam- 

I era, Mr. R. C. Andrews, who made moving pic- 

tures of the work of the whalemen, describes 

an exciting adventure with a “sei” whale while he 

was with Capt. Andersen of the Japanese whaling 
fleet: 

As we came close we saw that the whale was in 
a school of sardines, which were frantically dash- 
ing here and there, causing their huge pursuer a 
deal of trouble to follow their quick turnings. But 
he managed his lithe body with wonderful skill, 
and before the fish left him many yards behind was 
always ploughing after them again, with his great 
tail sending the water in swirling green patches 
astern. As he rose, about sixty fathoms ahead, and 
turned to go down, his back came into view. Just 
behind his fin we saw a large white mark. 

“That’s a harpoon scar,” said Andersen. “It is 
a bad sign. He may give us a run for it, after all.’ 

We had been waiting two minutes (it seemed 
hours) when the boatswain shouted: 

“He’s coming! He’s coming! On the port bow!” 

In a second the water began to swirl and boil, 
and we could see the shadowy form rise almost 
to the surface, check its upward rush and dash 
along parallel with the ship. 

In the mirror of my camera I saw the enormous 
gray head burst from the water and the high fin 
cut the surface. Andersen’s harpoon gun crashed 
in my ears, and before I could see through the 
veil of smoke the sailors shouted, ‘‘Dead!’”? The 
next instant the black cloud drifted away, showing 
the whale lying on his side motionless. I tried to 
change the plate in my camera, but before I could 
draw the slide and reset the shutter the animal 
had sunk. Apparently he had been killed almost 
instantly, for the rope was taut and hung straight 
down. 

In a few minutes Andersen gave the word to 
haul away, and the engineer started the winch. 
No sooner had the rattling wheels ground in a few 
fathoms than we saw the line grow slack and then 
slowly rise. Faster and faster it came, with the 
water dripping in little streams from its vibrating 
surface. 

In a few seconds the whale rose about ninety 
fathoms ahead and blew. He lay motionless for a 
moment and then swung about and swam directly 
toward the vessel. At first he came slowly, but 
his speed was increasing every moment. 

“Full speed astern!” yelled the gunner, dancing 
about like a madman. “He’ll sink us! He’ll sink 
us!” 

The whale was ing at tr dous speed, 
half-buried in white foam, lashing right and left 
with his enormous flukes. In an instant he hit us. 
We had half swung about, and he struck us a glane- 
ing blow directly amidships, keeling the little 
vessel far over and making her tremble as if she 
had gone on the rocks, then bumped along the side. 
Turning about with his entire head projecting from 
the water like the bow of a submarine, he swam 
parallel with the ship. Suddenly, however, he 
rolled on his side, thrust his fin straight upward, 
and sank. It had been his death struggle, and this 
time he was down for good. 

We had had a narrow escape. If the whale had 
struck squarely, he would have torn such a hole 
in the steamer’s side that she would probably 
have sunk in a few seconds. The only thing that 
saved her was the quickness of the man at the 
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BUSTER, THE BELL RINGER 
A WOMAN employed at our city hall has some 





mice friends, writes a contributor to The 

Companion, of which she is very proud. 
The other morning I accepted her invitation to 
come in and meet Buster, the bell ringer, her star 
performer. 

Miss J—— pointed out the bell, a tiny hand bell 
suspended from a horizontal rod that was clamped 
to the edge of her desk. It was tied to the rod by 
the middle of the handle, and a cord attached to 
the tip of the handle hung just clear of the floor. 

“T have never been at all afraid of mice,’’ she 
explained, “and one afternoon when I was work- 
ing here alone and Buster came stealing out to 
nibble at some crumbs of lunch I had dropped 
beside my desk, I let him stay. That happened 
several times, and once, when I had lunched out, 
he appeared so disappointed when he found noth- 
ing for him that I hit on this idea for letting him 
ring for his dinner. I tied a bit of bread to the end 
of the cord and waited. Soon Buster came sniffing 
out from behind the desk, and when he began to 
nibble at the bread he rang the bell, of course. He 
was frightened, and ran away; but I threw hima 
few crumbs and he came back after a little. When 
he had eaten all the loose crumbs, he again tried 
the one on the cord; and although he ran away 
when he heard the bell, some extra crumbs brought 
him back again. Before I went home I drew the 
cord up so that Buster shouldn’t ring the bell and 
be disappointed. 

“The next morning Buster again came out for 
bread, but instead of running away when he tapped 
the bell he held his ground and was ready for the 
crumbs I tossed him. When he had eaten them 
all, he ate the bread from the cord and paid no 
attention to the bell. I gave him a few crumbs 
more, which he had no sooner eaten than he went 
back to the bare cord and began to nibble at it 
again, and so to ring the bell. I rewarded him at 
once, and before the day was over he had learned 
the trick. Now there are two other mice that come 
with him to eat, Whisk and Frisk, but Buster 
sees to it.that they don’t rob him of his position 
as bell ringer for the party. There he is now, 
peeping out from behind the desk. He seems to 
know my step, and I am never here many minutes 
before he sends in a call for breakfast.” 





I happened to be standing near a high office 
stool, which I immediately mounted in readiness 
to meet this accomplished mouse. 

The bright eyes and inquisitive nose became a 
sleek body that stole out and whisked over to the 
dangling bell rope. Zap! went the little bell; 
and then tap! tap! more commandingly. At the 
second call for breakfast two more bright-eyed 
creatures scurried from behind the desk and 
joined Buster, squatting on their haunches and 
looking up expectantly. Buster gave the bell a 
few more jerks, then sat up and waited politely. 

Miss J—— took the lid from a tin can that stood 
on one corner of her desk and tossed down some 
flakes of oatmeal. The mice were as dainty at 
table as possible; they sat up just like squirrels 
and ate slowly from their forepaws. When the 
oatmeal was all gone, they washed their faces— 
not with first one paw and then the other, as a cat 
does, but with both paws at once, as a human 
being washes. 

Tap! Tap! went the bell, for Buster had de- 
cided to renew his order. This time Miss J— 
put down a small dish of milk for them. They sat 
round it like kittens, and each one quietly lapped 
up its share. Then they washed again. Still one 
of the mice was not contented, and stealing over 
to the cord gave the bell a single tap. At the 
sound, Buster stormed down upon him. The other 
mouse dodged and whisked behind the desk, while 
Buster rang the bell for him. 

“They have fought that out before,” said Miss 
J—, laughing, “and Whisk and Frisk know well 
enough they have no right to touch the bell cord, 
Whisk never touches it any more, but Frisk either 
cannot remember that he is not to touch the cord 
or will not. Now, watch them!” 

She took a few broken peanut meats from a jar 
and added them to the oatmeal flakes. Frisk 
dashed out for his share before they had more than 
touched the floor. The bits of nuts disappeared 
quickly; then, instead of eating the oatmeal, the 
mice sniffed about for more nuts. Finding no more 
of them, Whisk and Frisk sat up and washed their 
faces again. But Buster was not satisfied, and he 
rang the bell several times, saying as plainly as 
he could, ‘‘More peanuts, if you please.” 

But Miss J— paid no attention to the demand 
except to draw the cord up so that Buster could 
not reach it. Then Buster gave in and ate the 
oatmeal, with the aid of his two friends. When it 
was gone Buster nosed about for his bell cord, but, 
not finding it, he seemed to realize that breakfast 
was over, and scampered off, followed by Whisk 
and Frisk. 

“Good-by until dinner time,” interpreted Miss 
J , with a laugh, as the three tails flicked out 
of sight. 
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TO FRANCE BY AIR 
C= STANT supplies of aéroplanes from Eng- 





land replace the ones that are lost along the 

Somme. The recent experience of a war 
correspondent throws an interesting light on that 
detail of the war. 

When the correspondent, who was in London 
on leave from the front, asked for permission to 
fly back instead of going by steamer, train and 
automobile, the answer was, ‘“‘Perfectly easy.” 

“What about my baggage?” asked the corre- 
spondent. 

“Oh, take it along and strap it on,” replied the 
officer. “A plane that carries one hundred and 
fifty pounds of bombs will not be bothered by a 
suit case.” 

A dozen machines, one after another, were to 
go to France that day. The correspondent slipped 
into a wadded jacket that would protect him 
against the wind, and act as a life buoy if he 
happened to fall into the @hannel, and took his 
place in the position usually occupied by the ob- 
server, who also mans the machine gun. 

“She’s a good, steady ’bus,”’ said the pilot. “They 
flew her down from the factory three days ago, 
and she’s tuned up and ready for her part in the 
big show on the other side. You must not expect 
any fancy stunts or thrills. My duty is to fly her 
to France in good condition and ready for work.” 

Usually the crossing is made at a height of ten 
thousand feet, but on account of the thick weather 
the pilot took the Channel this time at a height of 
four thousand feet. Beneath them were the patrol 
ships, but suddenly they disappeared from view 
as the machine ran into a cloud. Then the pilot 
stopped the engine, and the machine slid down- 
ward for a thousand feet until the sea, dotted with 
the white fleck of wave crests, appeared. Ahead 
was the white edging of the surf at the foot of the 
chalk hills of France. 

They had made the flight in seventeen minutes. 
The fastest steamer would have required an hour 
and a quarter. ‘ 
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MR. PEASLEE’S SNOW SHOVEL 


R. PEASLEE’S expression was one of 
M great dissatisfaction mixed with a none too 

patient resignation. He grunted as he 
seated himself upon the long seat in front of the 
village post office. Mr. Nudd noticed the grunt 
and mentioned it. 

“Tf 1 felt half as mean as you look and sound, 
Kellup,” he observed dispassionately, ‘I’d shut 
myself up somewheres till I got over it. You act 
*bout as sociable as a hedgehog. What’s happened 
to stir you up so?” 

“Borrerin’ neighbors,” responded Mr. Peaslee 
with a briefness that testified to a disturbed mind. 

“Jake Winship, mebbe?” hazarded Mr. Nudd, 
and Caleb nodded ruefully in confirmation. 

““Mebbe you’ve suffered some yourself, Nudd,” 
he began with an air of settled patience, “but I 
don’t b’lieve you’d scurcely credit what I’ve had 
to put up with from that Winship gang sence they 
moved onto that hill. It’s borrer, borrer, borrer, 
day in and night out with ’em, till I hardly know 
whether I’m goin’ to find my hat if I want to go 
outdoors a spell.” 

“They’re ’bout as aggravatin’ as anything I’ve 
ever had to put up with,’”’ Mr. Nudd conceded feel- 
ingly, “and the wust part of it, fur’s it thorns me, 
is that they never have any idea of bringin’ back 
anything they borrer. Ain’t they ben that way 
with you?” 

Mr. Peaslee grinned weakly and shuffled his feet 
uneasily. “’S a matter of fact, Nudd,” he explained, 
“Jake Winship’s bringin’ back something he bor- 
rered is jest what’s wrought me up to such a heat 
this very day. He’s ’nough to mad a saint, seem’s 
if, and yet I can’t help laughin’ over it, too. 

“T’ve always shoveled my paths in the winter,” 
Caleb began, “with any shovel I had at the time— 
sometimes a spade—sometimes a round-pointed 
shovel—whatever came handiest, that’s what I’d 
use. I d’know’s I ever made any gre’t complaint 
over not havin’ a snow shovel; anyway, I don’t 
remember it if I did. But something or ‘nother put 





it into my wife’s mind to get me one, and so she did 
—fetched it home one day last fall, much’s two 
months ’fore we had a flake of snow or was likely 
to. I thanked her for’t and stood it up in the shed 
and let the whole thing go out of my mind com- 
plete. 

“I d’know’s I’ve thought of that shovel sence 
the day I stood it there till to-day, for, if you re- 
member, we didn’t have much snow last winter 
that needed shovelin’—two-three little flirts that 
hardly made sleddin’ and didn’t drift any to speak 
of round my place. Come to that, what little fell 
mostly blowed out of the way; so you might say I 
didn’t do any shovelin’ at all, and I never even 
thought of my new snow shovel. 

“To-day, though,” Caleb went on, “I had it 
fetched to my mind by something else I wanted. 
There was some grass round the back door that 
my wife wanted I should cut and I went out to the 
shed to get the scythe I’ve always kep’ hangin’ 
there, but I couldn’t find a sign of it anywhere. I 
done the same thing that every other man does 
when he can’t find anything—I went to my wife 
*bout it and wanted to know where it had gone to. 

“«Well,’ s’she, ‘I d’know’s I e’n tell you for cer- 
tain, but I’ve got my s’picions. I saw that shifless 
Jake Winship comin’ round the corner of the shed 
an hour or so ago with somethin’ that looked like 
that snow shovel I bought for you on his shoulder, 
and mebbe two minutes after that I ketched a 
glimpse of him puttin’ off cross-lots with something 
on his arm that looked like a scythe and snath. If 
you was to press me to give a guess,’ she says, ‘I’d 
say prob’bly he’d brought back the shovel he bor- 
rered last winter and took the lend of your scythe 
for a spell.’ 

“And,” Caleb finished resignedly, “I found out 
she was right ’bout it—as she commonly is. And I 
guess that answers the question ’bout whether 
Jake Winship ever brings back anything he bor- 
rers—he doos, but there ain’t any great help in 
havin’ him borrer a snow shovel in the winter and 
not bring it home till ’long in July some time. 

“T s’pose,” said Caleb with a sigh, “that the best 
I can hope for is that he’ll get the scythe back 
some time durin’ the fust of the winter, when he 
wants the shovel again.” 
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AN APPROPRIATE PUNISHMENT 


T the time of the uprising in Poland, before the 
A division of the elective kingdom in 1772, 
Frederick the Great decided to have the 
territory invested for the protection of his own 
border, but he especially warned the commanders 
to guard only against possible injuries to Prussian 
territory and to avoid interfering in Polish affairs. 
Bibliothek der Unterhaltung und des Wissens tells 
a little story concerning an infraction of the order 
that incidentally shows the human side of the 
famous military leader. 

A young Pole in the Prussian service was sta- 
tioned with his regiment not far from his birthplace, 
where his mother yet lived. It was quite natural 
in the circumstances that he should be in frequent 
communication with her. That, however, brought 
upon the old woman the anger and hatred of her 
neighbors ; for her actions seemed to them nothing 
less than those of a spy and traitor. As time went 
on they became more and more incensed against 
her until finally they took her before a tribunal, 
tried her, and sentenced her to be hanged. When 
the son heard of that, he hurried to his colonel and 
begged for permission to go to his mother’s house 
to try to rescue her from such a terrible and utterly 
undeserved death. 

“My son,” replied the colonel, ‘‘I can’t let you 
do that. You would endanger your own life, and 
you can’t save your mother that way. But don’t 
worry. I will think it over. Go away now and take 
care not to do anything without my consent.” 

The soldier went away obediently, and the officer 
immediately started inquiries with the result that 
he learned the exact hour when the execution was 
to take place. Shortly before the appointed time 
he ordered a division of hussars to mount, placed 
himself at their head, and rode at a breakneck 
gallop to the scene of the intended execution. They 
dashed into the square as the drop was about to 
fall, separated the crowd, liberated the old woman 
and carried her away over the border in safety. 

A great hue and cry arose in Poland, and com- 
plaints came to Frederick demanding satisfaction. 

After the king had learned the truth of the 
matter he issued an order in council against the 
colonel, censuring him severely for disobeying his 
instructions, but concluded the order with these 
words: ‘For this action you have incurred severe 
condemnation and merit a rigorous punishment. 
You are to be confined to your room from mid- 
night next Sunday until six o’clock Monday morn- 
ing.” 

To the angry Poles he sent word that the colonel 
had received suitable punishment for his intrusion 
and high-handed conduct. 
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A JUSTIFIABLE BLOW 


VER punctual himself, King George III ex- 
pected similar punctuality in others. Lord 
Hertford knew and respected his royal 

master’s wishes. So one day, when he had an 
appointment at Windsor for twelve o’clock, he was 
overwhelmed at hearing the clock strike the noon 
hour just as he was passing through the hall. Furi- 
ous at being half a minute late, he raised his cane 
and smashed the glass of the clock’s face. The 
king, knowing nothing of the episode, let him off 
with a slight reprimand. 

The next time that the earl called on the king, 
however, he was received less graciously. 

“Hertford,” said His Majesty, “how came you 
to strike the clock ?” 

“The clock struck first, Your Majesty,” was 
Hertford’s immediate rejoinder. 

The aptness of the speech and the mock solem- 
nity of the culprit in delivering it won the king’s 
laughter and forgiveness. 
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THE USUAL MEAL 


LAWYER in a local court was questioning a 
Scottish farmer, says the Scottish American. 
“You affirm that when this happened you 
were going home to a meal,” said the attorney. 
“Let us be quite certain on this point, because it 
is a very important one. Be good enough to tell me 
what meal it was you were going home to.” 
“You would like tae ken what meal I was gangin’ 
hame tae ?” queried the Scot. 
“Yes, I should like to know,” replied the lawyer, 
impressively. 
“Weel, then,” replied the farmer, “the meal I 
was gangin’ hame tae was juist oatmeal.” 
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RAY COON SET OFF DOWN THE ROAD 


WHEN RAY COON WENT FISHING 
BY G. H. SMITH 


NE day, when the long winter was nearly over and 
Q when there were signs of spring in the sunny corners 

of the woods, on the tops of the hills and in the fields, 
Ray Coon told Mother Coon that he wanted to go fishing 
through the ice. 

‘*Very well,’’ said Mother Coon. ‘‘I think that is a good 
idea. I’m getting hungry for a fish dinner myself. But be 
careful! The ice is getting pretty thin, you know.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I won’t get into any trouble,’’ promised Ray Coon, 
as he hurried away to find the pole and the line. 

When he finally found them, he put the pole over his shoul- 
der and set off down the road that led to the little pond just 
beyond the edge of the woods. He whistled as he tramped 
along, for he was always a light-hearted fellow, and it seemed 
to him that he could already taste the fish that he hoped to 
catch through the ice. 

He had not gone far when he saw his friends Reddy Fox 
and Rusty Fox sitting under a tree beside the road. 

‘*Hello, boys!’’ called Ray Coon cheerily. ‘‘Don’t you want 
to go fishing with me?’’ 

‘*We haven’t any fishing tackle,’’ answered Reddy Fox. 

‘*And how can we fish when the pond is frozen?’’ asked 
Rusty Fox. 

‘*We can break-a hole in the ice,’? answered Ray Coon, 
‘and I’ll share my line with you, and then we can all share 
the fish.’’ 

‘*Well, perhaps we’ll go by and by,’’ said Reddy Fox. 

‘*All right!’’ said Ray Coon, and he chuckled as he went 


on his way ; for he knew that the Fox boys were lazy fellows | 


to whom even fishing looked like work. 
When he reached the little pond he picked up a stout stick 
that he found on the shore, and he made his way carefully 














THERE WAS A SUDDEN TUGGING ON THE LINE 


out on the ice a few steps. Then he raised the stout stick and 
brought down the end, thump! bang! -crash! on the ice 
until he broke a hole big enough to fish through. 

‘*Now to catch that fish dinner!’’ said Ray Coon, and he 


smacked his lips as he dropped his line through the hole into 


| the black water, where he hoped that the fish were waiting. 


He had to wait a long time for the first bite. At last there 
was a sudden tugging on the line, and Ray Coon pulled it back 


| sharply as it began to slip through his hands. Then he drew to 


the surface a plump fish that he removed from the hook and laid 
on the ice behind him. From that time he had fine luck. Three 
more fish, as large and as plump as the first one, lay on the ice 
when his hook caught something that he could not move. He 
pulled and pulled, but it was of no use. 

Now, while all this was happening, the Fox boys had left 
the tree where they were idling away the morning, and had 
slowly followed Ray Coon to the shore of the pond. Their eyes 


almost popped out of their heads when they saw the fish lying 
‘}on the ice beside the hole where Ray Coon was standing. All 


at once they decided that fishing through the ice was worth 
while, after all, and that they should like to join Ray Coon in 


his sport. Then they saw that he was pulling hard.on his line 


without bringing anything to the surface. 
‘*Hold on, Ray !’’ shouted Reddy Fox. ‘‘We’1l be right there !’’ 


‘*We thought. that you might need help, and so we hurried 


over !’? shouted Rusty Fox. 

Ray Coon had to laugh a little to himself when he saw them 
running toward the pond, but he was very glad to see them 
coming. 

‘*Hurry, boys!’’ he cried. ‘‘I guess I’ve caught a whale!’’ 

‘*My!?’ said Reddy Fox. ‘‘Don’t let him drag you in!’’ 











RUSTY FOX CRIED, “ PULL HARDER, EVERYONE !"* 


‘*T had no idea that we were fishing so near your house; and, 
anyway, the blame is all mine, for the Fox boys just hap- 
pened along. ”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Beaver, who had once been a youngster 
himself, ‘‘of course it cannot be helped now, and I don’t 
suppose you really meant to have your hook catch in one of 
the logs of my house, but I do wish that your people would 
keep you out of mischief !’’ 

While Ray Coon was explaining how sorry he was, and how 

















THEY FELL SPRAWLING BACKWARD ON THE ICE 


he wished that he could repair the damage, Mr.and Mrs. Beaver 
turned and flopped back through the hole into the water. 

‘*Well, it’s too bad,’’ said Ray Coon with a big sigh, ‘‘but 
I don’t see how I could help it!’’ 

Then he turned to pick up his fish, but there were no fish 
to be seen. While he had been receiving the scolding from Mr. 
Beaver and his wife, the Fox boys had taken the fish and 
run away into the woods as fast as their legs could carry them. 

Then Ray Coon sighed again. ‘‘Such a fishing trip!’’ he 
said. ‘‘The Fox boys have taken my fish, and I have lost my 
hook and can catch no more!’’ 

His spirits, usually so light, were very heavy as he trudged 
homeward through the woods. He was especially disappointed 
because he knew that: his mother was expecting a fish dinner ; 
and it was very hard to feel that his friends would play a 
mean trick on him. 

But when he reached home, the very first thing that he 





smelled was frying fish, and that even before he entered the 


‘‘And don’t jerk the line,’’ said Rusty Fox. ‘‘That might | house! And there in the kitchen were the Fox boys busily 
break it.’’ | helping his mother set the table for dinner! 

The Fox boys ran out on the ice and took hold of the slack| ‘‘You see,’’ explained Reddy Fox, before Ray Coon could 
of the line behind Ray Coon. | find his voice and say a word, ‘‘we thought that we would 





‘*Now, all together, boys!’’? cried Ray Coon. 
him out!’’ 


‘*Let’s 


pull | hurry right to your house with the fish, for we knew that 


you would be pretty hungry by the time Mr. Beaver got 


Something gave way a little, and Rusty Fox cried, ‘‘Pull | through scolding you!’’ 


harder, everyone! It’s coming, and it’s surely a whale!’’ 


| My! How good that fish dinner tasted! But neither Father 


But they did not pull out a whale or anything else. The | Coon nor Mother Coon nor the Fox boys enjoyed it so much 
strain of the second hard pull was too much for the line. It, as Ray Coon did; and the best part of the feast for him was 


fell sprawling backward on the ice. 
‘*Ouch !’? grunted Ray Coon. 
‘Ouch! Ouch!’’ grunted the two Fox boys. 


But they were not hurt, and if they had been hurt they | 
would have forgotten it in their amazement at seeing two black | 
| heads push themselves out of the hole in the ice. Then Mr. | 
Beaver and Mrs. Beaver came scrambling up on the ice. It} 


was plain that they were both very angry. 
‘*What do you young rascals mean by this?’’ growled Mr. 
Beaver. ‘Pulling our house to pieces over our ears!’’ 


‘*Yes,’’ joined Mrs. Beaver; ‘“when we were all sound’asleep, | 


too, just as you ought to be until spring is here!’’ 


‘*Please, Mr. Beaver, we meant no harm,’’ said Ray Coon. 


| suddenly parted with a snap, and Ray Coon and the Fox boys | to know that his friends had not played a mean trick on him, 


| after all. 























HUNTING FOR SPRING 
BY HOPE ARDEN 


Let’s you and I go visiting, 

To see if we can find the Spring. 
The bird I saw just now go by 

Was so much bluer than the sky; 
That bird of free and flashing wing 
Flew the blue banner of the Spring. 


The smell of grass is in the air, 


THE BIRDS OF PUZZLE-LAND 


BY WALTER WELLMAN 


few weeks ago and saw many strange animals there. Well, they also saw many birds. 
If you wish to know the names of the birds just study the pictures below. The twelve 
pictures will give you the names of twelve of the birds. It is not hard to make them out; mean. 
but if you have any doubt about the names, you will find the right answers next week, with 
the answers to the other puzzles that are on this page. 


N: doubt you will recall that the boys and girls of Puzzle-Land visited the ‘‘Zoo’’ a 


PUZZLES 


1. OCTAGON 
My first is to plunder, a terrible wrong; 
My second, a weapon, to war doth ence 
My third means 0 frequent a eres 
In my next word a mixture of many is 
For the fifth, take a small word, “‘the finish” *twill 


2. BEH + eneies 


My whole grows on trees; behead, I am a small 





And balsams breathe from branches 
bare; 

Oh, good, sweet air and scent of trees 

That draw the hungry, early bees 

For honey from red maple trees! 


There is a singing in my blood, 

And every pulse beats “ Life is good.” 

In screen of thickets drawn about 

Who would not race, and dance, and 
shout 

The blessed cry that Spring is out! 


number; behead, I am a negation. 
8 
My whole is limited ; behead, and I ama weapon; 
behead twice, and I create a disturbance. 
11I 
My whole is bright ; behead, Iam a whip; behead, 
I am a tree; behead, and you will quiet me. 


3. STAR 
From 1 to 2 is an inclosure; 
from 1 to 3 is a northern race; 
| from 1 to 4 is a tree; from1to5 6 2 
is in the rear; from’1 to 6 is an 
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Spring sayeth, “I make all things 
new.” 

Dearest, it makes us over, too, 

In rapture of the liberal air, 

Live sun, and incense everywhere 

Swung from the branches dreaming 
bare. 


This blissful day when dreams come 
true 

I am no older, dear, than you; 

I hope you are as young as I!— 





| Indian tribe; from 1 to 7 is a 
| flag; from 2to3 to 4to 5to6to7 
is a great city. 3 
4. DECAPITATIONS 5 
I 

Whole, I am a line; behead - 
me, and T am a kind of meat ; 

behead again, and I am mature ; curtail me, and 
I am a tear; behead and curtail, ‘and you leave a 
personal pronoun. 

II 


Whole, I am a loud noise; behead me, and I am 





hasty ; behead again, and Tama tree; transpose 





And will be, long as Springs go by, 
Making our hearts and forests new. 


Perhaps you will see fifty Springs 

Of songs and scents and sunblest 
things— 

First bees in the red maple bower, 

All blood of its quick boughs in 
flower — 

Oh, do not lose one day—one hour! 
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me, and I am a verb; behead, and leave a Roman 
weight; eurtail, and leave a vowel. 


5. GEOGRAPHICAL DELETIONS 
I 


Take a letter from a river in Europe, transpose, 
and find a guiding line. 


II 


Take a letter from a river in Europe, transpose, 
and find perceived. 


6. ANIMAL ACROSTIC 








THE BOASTER 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 


Young Chevalier Bayard Napoleon 
Lee 
Was a wonderful, brave little lad, oh! 
He said he feared nothing on land or 
on sea, 
Yet that boy was afraid of his 
shadow! 























Each word has four letters, and the - and 
finals each spell the — of an anima 

A fish, an image worsh aed, a performance by 
one, to pass by, the Biblical father of three famous 
sons. 

7. WHAT FLOWERS ARE THESE? 

This flower’s a color—oh, dainty and sweet! 

This big-leaved one says, “Am I able?” 
This speaks ofinvestmen ~ s perhaps in the “street,” 

And this will = lamb on your table; 
This one begs that you will remember it true; 

This tells what the sun did this morning; 
This speaks of the time when the teacup is due, 











This, the glow and the gleam of the dawning. 
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CHARITY AMONG THE BIRDS 


species, if we exclude the companionship of 

such as pair for life, says Mr. W. H. Hudson 
in Adventures Among Birds, is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, almost impossible, to detect. If it were not 
so, we should probably find as many pairs of in- 
separables in any flock of bachelor chaffinches in 
winter as in a herd of horses or cattle existing 
in a half-wild state. It is also possible to mistake 
for an evidence of friendship an action that, in its 
origin at all events, is of a different nature, as the 
following cases show. 

One relates to the military starling of the pampas 
—a bird of a very social disposition. When breed- 
ing is over, the birds unite in large flocks and lead 
a gypsy life on the great plains. They are always 
on the move; the flock presents an extended front, 
the beaks and scarlet breasts are all turned one 
way, and the hindmost birds continually fly for- 
ward and drop down upon or a little in advance of 
the front line. It is a pretty spectacle. One day 
I was sitting on my horse watching a flock thus 
feeding and traveling when I noticed behind the 
others a bird sitting motionless on the ground and 
two others keeping close to it, one on each side. 
These two had finished examining the ground and 
prodding at the roots of the grass, and were now 
anxious to go forward and rejoin the company, but 
the third one held them back. On my going up, 
they all flew away, and I then saw that the one 
that had hung back had a broken leg. Perhaps it 
had not long been broken and he had not yet ac- 
commodated himself to the changed conditions in 
which he had to get about on the ground. I found 
that, again and again, after the entire scarlet- 
breasted army had moved on, the lame bird re- 
mained behind, and his two impatient but faithful 
companions still kept with him. They would not 
fly until he flew, and when on the wing still kept 
their places at his side. 

The next case is from Penzance. A lady of that 
town is a great bird lover and feeds the birds 
during the winter on her lawn. She noticed that 
a blackbird and thrush always came together to 
the food, and that the blackbird always fed the 
other. Looking more closely, she saw that the 
thrush had lost its beak ; it had been cut off close 
to the bird’s head, probably by a steel or a spring 
trap, such as the children in Cornwall commonly 
use to catch or kill small birds. The bird could 
not feed itself. 

Mr. E. Selley of Sidmouth, a gardener and local 
naturalist, told me that his father kept a magpie 
in a large hutch surrounded by wires through 
which small birds could pass in to steal the food. 
Among these was a robin that had lost its beak in 
a steel trap; and that bird the magpie befriended, 
although he always drove the others out of his 
house. The robin with no beak could only pick 
up small crumbs, and the magpie, taking a piece 
of bread to its perch, would pick it into small 
pieces with which he could feed the robin. 

A friend who himself saw the following incident 
told me that he knew of a lark that was kept in a 
cage hanging against the front wall of the house. 
Some sparrows formed the habit of clinging to the 
wires of the cage and feeding from the seed box. 
To stop this plundering the box was changed from 
the front to the back of the cage, where it was out 
of their reach. Nevertheless, their visits contin- 
ued. With a little closer watching, it was discov- 
ered that the lark itself fed them, not by putting 
the seed into their beaks, but by conveying it from 
the box to the other side of the cage floor where the 
sparrows could get at it. 
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OLD BILL’S THANKSGIVING TREAT 
“Wires he is this kind of a man,” said the 


P sree DSHIP between two birds of the same 


livery-stable keeper when I asked him 

about his townsman, Deacon Opdyke: 
“Last year the deacon had some extra work to do 
on his farm on the upper road, and I hired out my 
Old Bill to him. At the end of a month the horse 
eame back in good condition, the deacon paid the 
price, and everyone concerned was satisfied, in- 
eluding Old Bill, I guess. Along about Thanksgiv- 
ing time the deacon dropped in here and inquired 
about the horse. Seemed real pleased when I told 
him Bill was spryer than usual after his summer’s 
work. Asked to see him, but the horse was out on 
a job. ‘Quite a member of society, that horse is,’ 
he said, and went away after inquiring how many 
horses I had in the stable, boarders and all. 

“Thanksgiving morning there wasn’t much doing 
here after the regular chores were done, and we 
all sat round the office stove, when the deacon’s 
hired man drove up and unloaded a gunny sack 
full of something. I remember thinking he had 
borrowed that kind of satisfied smile of the dea- 
con’s, as he said I would find a note inside the bag. 
I did; and this was about what it said: 

***VYou will find enough carrots here to give 
every horse in the stable a good dessert after the 
regular feed to-day. Be sure and have them cut 
fine enough so they won’t choke, and tell the 
horses that Old Bill is standing treat.’ 

“That’s the kind of a man I’ve found Deacon 
Opdyke to be,” said the liveryman, with what I 
thought was considerable conviction. 
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PUTTING UP A BARBED - WIRE 
FENCE 


HE erection of war entanglements, even 
when the trenches are some distance apart, 
is at all times dangerous. The men slip over 
the parapet and, in the first place, pound in the 
supports with mallets, the heads of which are 
carefully wrapped in cloth in order to deaden the 
sound. Two other men carry the wire drum—a 
wooden cylinder round which the wire is rolled— 
by means of a long pole through the centre, and 
a comrade attaches the wires to the supports. The 
work is slow and nerve-straining, says a writer in 
the London Graphic, for star shells burst often, 
and compel the men to crouch low and remain 
motionless until the flare burns out. 

To each soldier who takes part in modern war- 
fare thick gloves for gripping wire and strong 
pliers for cutting it are as essential as the rifle 
and bayonet. Before an assault by his own regi- 
ment, the soldier cuts his own wire, and he must 
then endeavor as best he may to cut and hack his 
way through the enemy’s, pulling down a support 
here, cutting the wires while the machine-gun 
batteries rap out their message of death toward 
him. Thus barbed wire, so simple in itself, so deadly 
when used in the ways described, enters into every 
phase of operation in the firing zone. 
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CHANDLER SIX $1395 





There Is No Other Six Like This For 
Anything Like This Price 


HE Chandler offers intrinsic value greater than other cars for 
which you are asked to pay much more. 
materials, design, equipment, and, above all else, in the depend- 
able and enduring service of its marvelous motor. 
You may say it is easy to make such a claim for the Chandler. 
And IT Is Easy To Prove SucH A CLAIM FOR THE CHANDLER. 
Year-old Chandlers command as high or higher price in 
the used car market than year-old cars of other makes selling, 
when new, for two or three hundred dollars more. 
Could any further evidence be asked, to prove Chandler leadership 
in value? It wouldn’t seem so, but let’s make thorough inquiry. 
What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler price, offers 
you a motor which has been developed, refined and perfected through- 
out four years of conscientious manufacture and not subjected to radical 


changes or experimental devices ? None. 


What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler price, offers 


Greater value in you such a proven mechanism as the whole Chandler chassis ? one. 


What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler price, offers 
you all those features characteristic of the highest priced, high-grade 
cars—Bosch high tension magneto; solid cast aluminum motor base, 
extending from frame to frame; big silent chains instead of noisy gears 
for driving the motor shafts; full floating and silent spiral bevel gear 
rear axle and light running annular ball bearings in transmission, differ- 
ential and rear wheels ? one. 


It is. 


What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler price, offers 
you more beautiful and comfortable bodies than the Chandler ? one. 
Chandler policy has always kept the Chandler price low. Relatively 


it is lower today, when so many prices have been inflated, than ever 
before. 


These are Facts and to you they mean a Better Car for Less Money 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 


Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 


Dealers in Hundreds of Towns and Cities. 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $209 


Limousine, $2695 


All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


Catalog Mailed Upon Request. Address Dept. G 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


New York Office: 1790 Broadway 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Cable Address: ‘‘Chanmotor’’ 





BAKER'S Breakfast 


food value yet of moderate 

price, it possesses the natural 
flavor,color and aroma of 
high grade cocoa beans. 


WALTER BAKER & Co,u1D. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 








ST AMP & 500 foreign ineluding Mexico War, | 
© Salvador official, China, etc., 10c. 

Approval Sheets SOR to 80% discount. Big Lists Free! 

We Buy Stamps. HUSSMAN ST. CO., Dept. 20, St.Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS—106 diff. Bulgaria, Turkey, etc..10¢. 100 diff. U.S. 30c. 
List free. Agts. 60%. I buy stamps. L, B. Dover, St. Louis, Mo. 















Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 


For 25c we will mailone 


packet each of 
the following Vegetables: 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima, the 
most famous Bush Lima. 
Beet—Black Red Ball, rich color, 
tender, fine flavor, early. 
Corn—Golden Bantam, extra ear- 
ly, hardy, luscious and sweet. 
Lettuce—Brittle Ice, large head, 
crisp and mild, 
Radish— Rapid Red, quickest 
growing round red radish, Crisp 
and solid. 
25c factions for $1.00, mailed to 
is fo} .UU, 
different addresses ni so ordered. 
As a Compliment to the Ladies, we 
w each collection, a regular 
ine hade with Fordhook Favorite Asters. 
for 1917 is Lon 


B 
Thirty (30) varintion if trated i lo ‘ailed free 
Write for it today and please mention this publication. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


Gray Hair 
and Safety 


Mary T. Goldman’s Gray Hair Color 
Restorer is the original preparation for 
safely and quickly restoring the natural 
color to gray, faded and bleached hair 
in a few days. Leaves the hair clean, 
fluffy and natural. 


Free Trial Package and special comb. ‘Test 
it on a lock of hair. This test will prove more 
than anything we could say in an advertise- 
ment. Write now and é4e sure to tell the original 
color before it turned gray. Was it black, 
dark brown, medium brown or light brown ? 
Regular $1.00 size at your druggist’s or I will 
fill your order direct. Clever imitators, not 
being able to imitate the preparation itself, 
have copied our labels almost word for word. 
To be safe and sure, remember the name. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN, 443 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Established 50 Years 
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WE OFFER BUT ONE GRADE (five different styles) of New 
Companion Sewing Machines, and that the very best that can 
produced. Our unique factory-to-home system, however, 
enables you to obtain this high-grade machine at an exceed- 
ingly low price. 
Write to-day for our free booklet. It tells the whole story. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


AT FACTORY PRICE 
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Come on 
Boys and Girls! 


Let’s begin today to plan for the coming 
summer, for those long, golden days when, 
free from school, we can explore to our 
hearts’ content the woods and fields and 
shady, winding roads, 

Let’s go adventuring! But how? On 
what? Of course we must have something. 
Not a boat or a fiery charger, but a dicycle 
—a brand new, swift-wheeled 


Bicycle 








Here is a mount that will carry us over 
hill and dale with the ease of a flying car- 
pet. Seated on a Columbia we are prepared 
for any expedition. 

Let’s plan now to own one of these hand- 
some, completely equipped, sturdy, depend- 
able bicycles. It’s the bicycle our fathers 
and mothers rode: ask them about the 
Columbia. Let’s go down to the Bicycle 
Store today and look at the Superb Models 
or the Motobike or the Arch Bar—the 
entire Columbia line. Write for catalog. 


WESTFIELD 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Department 48 
WESTFIELD 
MASS. 




































Come 


Boys to Life! 


It’s Baseball Time 


Time to pick out 
a new“D & M” 
ball, bat, mitt, 
glove or mask, 
round up the fel- 
lows and start up 
the good old 
game. If your 
dealer hasn’t the 
“D & M” article 
you want don’t 
take a substitute 
—we’ll sell you 
direct from factory. All the big- 
gest of the big le rs are 
now using “D & M.” 
Send postal to-day for 
new catalogue and Official 
Rule Books on Baseball 
and Tennis. 

THE 

DRAPER- 


MAYNARD 
COMPANY 


Dept. C 
Piymouth, N. H. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
ORE 


RUNES AND BEES.—For three years the divi- 
sion of pomology of the University of California 
has been investigating the causes of the variation 
in prune crops in the Santa Clara Valley. Experi- 
ments show that the common honeybee is one of 
the most important agencies in producing good 
crops. The fact was proved by covering two pairs 
of adjoining French and Imperial prune trees with 
large tents of mosquito netting and placing a hive 
of bees in one of the tents as soon as the blossoms | 
opened. The bees started to work at once and | 
probably visited every blossom on the trees. After 
the petals of the blossoms had fallen and there 
was no further danger that pollen would be brought 
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from outside sources to the trees under observa- | 
tion, the tents were taken down. It soon became | 
evident that the French prune tree in the tent with 
the bees had set a much heavier crop than the best | 
of the exposed trees, whereas the two trees in the | 
tent from which the bees had been excluded had | 
set very light crops. Later, the weight of the fruit | 
borne by the French prune tree made it necessary 
to prop the branches, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. In proportion to the number of 
blossoms, that tree bore fully five times as many 
prunes as the ordinary French prune tree bears. 
The results have so deeply impressed the prune 
growers of California that many of them are buy- 
ing swarms of bees, and others are planning to hire 
swarms for use during the blossoming season. 


HINT TO SWIMMERS.—In an address before 

the leading ear, nose and throat specialists of 
the country, Dr. Hill Hastings of Los Angeles 
recently called attention to the danger of a person’s 
swimming, and particularly diving, when he has 
a cold in the head. Comparatively few persons 
realize that it is dangerous, and many even believe 
that when they have recovered from a cold and 
are still annoyed by excessive thick secretions in | 
the nose they can find relief by diving or plung- | 
ing the head under water. The purulent matter | 
washed out is not only a danger to others, says | 
Dr. Hastings, but the diver himself runs a risk of | 
forcing some of the pus into his middle ear. Most 
specialists have observed that cases of mastoid | 





s| abscess are common every summer during the | 


swimming season. At the large ear, nose and 
throat hospitals it is recognized that the swimming | 
season invariably brings on ‘‘a crop of mastoids.” 
The advice to keep out of the water until a “head 
cold” is entirely cleared up cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. 


REHISTORIC COLORADO.—A million or 

more years ago there was a great lake not far 
from Pikes Peak, in what is now the state of 
Colorado. Lake Florissant, as geologists have 
named it, became choked with volcanic ash and | 
deposits of lava from 
adjacent volcanoes. 
Clouds of ash carried 
down and covered up 
in layers innumera- 
ble plants and in- 
sects, and preserved 
them in beds of shale, 
which, when split 
with a knife, reveal 
flattened but wonder- 
fully perfect remains. 
More than a thousand 
different species of 
insects and plants 
have been found in the Florissant shales, many of 
which, like the horsefly in the accompanying illus- 
tration from the American Museum Journal, are 
closely allied to living forms. The Florissant «de- 
posits have been described as a sort of Pompeii of 
the Miocene Age, for they give a picture of past 
conditions that few other deposits in the whole 
world can give. They even throw light on prehis- 
toric conditions in remote parts of the world, for 
the presence of certain forms of life supposed to 
be peculiar to the Old World suggests that land 
was or had recently been continuous between Asia 
and America. The absence of distinct South 
American forms indicates, on the other hand, that 
the Isthmus of Panama was still under water. 





NEGLECTED SHELLFISH.—The common 

sea mussel exists in almost inexhaustible 
numbers along much of the Atlantic seaboard. An 
article in a recent issue of the American Museum 
Journal calls attention to the fact that the sea 
mussel is a source of most nutritious food, for its 
flesh is the most valuable in nutritive elements of 
any of the shellfish, and in palatability and digest- 
ibility is second to none. The mussel] occurs in 
masses, literally hundreds to the square yard, ad- 
hering to rocks, to sand and to one another. The 
ability of the sea mussel to exist in such crowded 
masses depends upon its power of movement, its 
means of anchoring itself firmly, and the wonderful 
efficiency with whieh it can collect food, of which 
it finds an unlimited supply in the form of minute 
particles of decaying vegetable matter and in the 
group of microscopic organisms known as diatoms. 
Although the mussel has a host of enemies, it has 
also unlimited powers of reproduction, for each 
female lays from ten to fifteen million eggs a year. 
Probably the competition for food between the 
members of the community itself results in a 
greater mortality than all its enemies cause, for 
enormous numbers of mussels are smothered every 
day by their own offspring, which, in the struggle 
for existence, bury their parents beneath them. 
The United States Bureau of Fisheries has issued 
a bulletin that describes the food value of sea 
mussels, and tells how to cook them. 
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Increasing 
In Price | 
» ~° But you can still buy =f 


| Grape-Nuts | 


J at the same price. ! 


This staple cereal in 
its air-tight, wax-pro- 
tected package will 
keep indefinitely, yet 


moment's notice. 


Grape-Nuts is full of 


} compact nourishment 4 | 


with a delightful wheat 
» and barley flavor. , 


) The Most Economical of 
Prepared Cereals 
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BOUDOIR UPRIGHT 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANO 


This attractive Colonial design up- 
right is our newest and smallest. It 
offers delightful tone quality with a 
remarkable volume— ample for the 
average home. 

Every detail of design and work- 
manship is as finished as in our 


‘largest grand. And the price is 


pleasing. 

Over 400 American Educational 
Institutions and 60,000 homes use 
and endorse Ivers & Pond pianos. 
For our new catalogue with valuable 
information to buyers, simply sign 
and mail the coupon below. 


i 

How to Buy 
Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them 
we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the factory 
on approval. The piano must please or it returns at 
our expense for Railroad freights. Liberal allow- 
ance for old pianos in ex ctive easy 
payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 








Name 


(a Address 























. “Kant Slip” 


Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 


A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The 3 
prevent slipping, therefore liner 
isn't stuck to tire and can 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over. Try the 
“Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, 
and get a few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 
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Patent appliedfor. FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Do You Need a New Sewing 
Machine This Spring? 








A postal-card request will bring full particulars concern- 
ing the New fa, —y igh-grade pa 4 sewing 
machine so! actory to readers of The Youth’s 


Companion at a large saving over the usual price. 
Write for Free Booklet To-day. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








Children thrive on 
IDEAL heating 





Chilliness or cold taxes the 
heart and makes for mental 
dullness—just as high tem- 
perature induces bodily 
lassitude and mental indif- 


ference. The equable, 
constant warmth of 
IDEAL-AMERICAN heat- 
ing, which keeps the house 
at 72 degrees all over, 
makes children thrive 
physically and mentally, 
and increases their resist- 
ance to infectious diseases. 


AWERICAN [DEAL 


These outfits guarantee you a 
lifetime of lowest heating cost. 
Ask your dealer today! 


Due to the scientific design and con- 
struction of IDEAL Boilers, the 
amount of air-mixing to give complete 
combustion, the liberal fire-pot to con- 
sume completely the rich fuel-gases, 
the self-cleaning fire surfaces which 
prevent heat-wasting soot formations, 
the automatic regulation of draft and 
check dampers giving perfect control 
of heat, they are endorsed by all archi- 
tects and engineers and used in over 
a million buildings at home and abroad. 


No need to burn high- 
priced coals 


IDEAL Boilers are made in various types to 

get maximum, smokeless results from burn- 

ing cheapest screenings, slack, -coal, run- 

of-mine, low grade soft coals, li ites, slabs, 
, natural gas, coke, oil, etc. 


We publish free books on best rules for run- 
ning heating boilers, on heat regulation, on 

correction of chimney ee and == heat- 
ing and ventilation data. lications 
are used as text books in B.. ngineering 
Universities. You may be absolutely — 








therefore, that in IDEAL _ Boilers 
AMERICAN Radiators we = ideal heat- 
comfort 

on greatest 
heat - making 
value. 
Let us serve 
you now! 
Phone or 
write today 
for free 
book “Ideal 
Heating ”— 

A No, 5-25-W IDEAL Boiler and 

pad feet of mrt — ICAN full of dol- 

adiators, costin; the owner * 

$355. were used o heat this cot- lar - saving 

tage. At this price the goods can ; 

pasate of —_ reputable, com- h eatin & 

petent Fitter. This did not in- facts you 

clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 

freight, etc., which vary accord- oug h t to 

ing to climatic and other condi- kn ' 

tions. ow: 
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$175 Stationary Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 

First genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market ; is con- 
nected byiron suction pipe 
to all floors; and willlast 
as long as your building. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price Ft gy a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment. for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, tue date after the ress on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your = oy issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








BILIOUSNESS 


HE word “biliousness” has had varying 
fortune in the language of medicine. 





At one time it was used to define an in- 
disposition of peculiar character, and at 
another physicians rejected it because 
=, they believed that it implied a wrong 
Sy cause for the condition in question. Al- 
though the pendulum is swinging back 
in favor of a judicious use of the word, the latest 
medical dictionary cautiously defines it as “‘a minor 
ailment, thought to depend upon a slight disturb- 
ance of the hepatic functions.” 

Whether properly named or not, however, the 
condition certainly exists, and it is quite probable 
that the liver, whether or not it is primarily at fault, 
is often concerned in the digestive upset. The func- 
tions of the liver are manifold: it secretes bile, 
stores up sugar, and destroys many poisons, either 
derived from without the body or formed in it, 
especially some of the waste products of digestion, 
which it converts into urea. If any of these func- 
tions become deranged, the system suffers. If 
something interferes with the secretion of bile or 
with its passage into the intestine, the symptoms 
of jaundice appear. If the liver is unable to store 
up sugar, diabetes results. If it cannot destroy the 
poisons that are taken into the body or that are 
accidentally formed in it, an indisposition or actual 
illness follows. 

When we speak of a “sluggish liver” we mean 
that the organ is unable to dispose of all the poi- 
sonous waste products that occur in the system; 
the result is that acute form of autointoxication 
which we call a bilious attack. The symptoms are 
headache, dizziness, spots or zigzag figures before 
the eyes, irritability and depression, indigestion, 
nausea and perhaps vomiting, and often a pasty 
complexion and a yellow tinge to the whites of 
the eyes. 

Associated with those symptoms, or preceding 
them, there is constipation or irregularity of the 
bowels. And that is no doubt the cause of the 
whole trouble: The intestines are slow in disposing 
of the waste products of nutrition, and so a larger 
amount of poisonous material is carried to the liver 
than that organ can easily dispose of. Some of it 
therefore enters the blood stream and causes an 
attack of biliousness. That checks the appetite; 
fewer waste products form, and thus the body rids 
itself of the excess already present. When an equi- 
librium is restored the “‘bilious attack” is cured. 
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HELPING BARBARA 


m OW, Barbara, I’ve got it all planned and 
I won’t take no for an answer. You’re 
to come in Tuesday—come after dinner 
if you can’t trust anybody else to put 
those precious babies to bed. Dean will 

Ta meet you at the station. Then we can 

al go downtown right after breakfast, 

and with an early start like that you’ll 
accomplish twice as much as if you came in for 
the day, as you always do. Besides, we can have 
the time I’ve been waiting to have with you for 
ages and kill two perfectly good birds with one 
stone. Remember, I’m expecting you.” 

Barbara read the letter aloud with tragedy in 
her voice. Her husband, putting a firm hand over 
the baby’s predatory fork, looked across at her 
with pleasure. 

“You must go, of course, Babs. It’s fine of Rita 
to plan it all, and you need a bit of a holiday.” 

“But you don’t understand!” Barbara wailed. 
“Rita will want me to go with her, and she never 
knows what she wants, and takes hours to decide, 
and I shan’t get more than three things done. Oh, 
I know she means it all in the dearest way, but 
before Christmas, when I need every minute! And 
Tuesday, too, when Miss Bennett was coming to 
sew! It never enters Rita’s head that anyone else 
can have plans to be interfered with!” 

But she went, of course—as everyone did when 
Rita arranged things. She reached Rita’s at nine, 
flushed and tired. Rita welcomed her eagerly and 
put some new opera records on the phonograph. 
She was sure that they would be a treat to Bar- 
bara. And Barbara, going upstairs at eleven, lay 
awake for hours from nervous weariness. 

They did get started fairly early in the morning 
—Barbara with her carefully planned list, Rita 
with a confusion of vague ideas. One concerned a 
new evening coat. 

“Do come and look at stuffs with me, that’s a 
dear!” she pleaded. “We got started so early that 
you can spare the time.” 

So they looked for an hour; and then Rita de- 
cided she would wait a while, after all, since the 
clerk had said that a new style was on the way. 

Barbara looked at her list. “Tell me where to 
meet you at noon, and let’s be there before the 
crowd!” she begged. 

“How about the Blue Dragon—or—I don’t know; 
the Delft is pleasanter—or the English Inn.” 

Eventually they went to the Savoy—and had to 
wait half an hour for a table. 

Barbara could not help laughing, although her 
eyes were wet, when she reached home that night. 
“It seemed so wicked for us to waste hours of 























time not knowing what you wanted when every 
moment counted,” she said, 

At home, Rita was explaining to a caller: “I am 
a little tired. I’ve had my cousin Barbara in for 
some shopping. It’s so hard for her to get in—I felt 
I really ought to help her, if I could.” 
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SNUG SIBERIAN SLEEPING 


SNOW-BOUND Siberian village in the full 
A light of day looks about as desolate and 
uninviting a human haunt as you can well 
imagine, but to the traveler who enters it at night, 
after a long day of sledging against the wind, its 
cheeriness is overwhelming. 

I found Brookhanovor a very pleasant spot, says 
Mr. Bassett Digby in Through Siberia. Every little 
window blazed out its warm welcome. Here and 
there I caught the glint of a brass samovar on a 
table with a knot of people sitting round it. Cas- 
cades of sparks poured from chimneys. Men’s 
voices rose to accompany the brayings and bleat- 
ings of an accordion. 

We stopped at a two-story log cottage. Supper 
was a banquet of soup, potatoes, meat, bread and 
milk. There was no guest room here; so I went 
to bed with the rest of the family—men, women 
and children. 

Going to bed in a Siberian peasant’s hut is a 
simple matter. You take a blanket or two, cocoon 
yourself in them, lie down on the floor and go to 
sleep there and then. There are no bedrooms, no 
beds. You do not disrobe. Men, women and chil- 
dren, cats and dogs, chickens, ducks and turkeys, 
lie down side by side. The last person to turn in 
stacks pine logs into the stove to its fullest capac- 
ity. Then he extinguishes the lamp, and another 
day is over. Sometimes there will be a bench, a 
pair of chests or a niche in the wall to serve as 
a couch; and sometimes the grandfather or grand- 
mother of the household exercises the prerogative 
of sleeping on the flat, whitewashed top of the 
brick stove, hazardous as that may seem. But in 
the great majority of cases everyone, with a fine 
democracy, shares the floor. 

I found that the thin blanket with which I was 
provided did not do much toward softening the 
hard brick floor, and noticing a pile of hay in the 
corner, with a couple of ducks resting on it, I 
asked if I might take’some to make myself a couch. 
The family put the matter up for debate. There 
was a noisy discussion. The.ducks woke, snuggled 
more comfortably into the hay and surveyed me 
with frigid, unblinking hostility. For a while one 
of the women seemed to take my part, but eventu- 
ally she capitulated and a unanimous decision was 
given against me. The ducks turned their heads 
under their wings and waddled off to the land of 
Nod, while I had to resign myself to the bricks. 
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CLEVER TABBY 


ATS have always been considered as less 

& clever than dogs in understanding human 

beings, although there are many persons who 

are ready enough to defend feline intelligence. A 

writer in the New York Sun reports some interest- 

ing incidents in which cats have shown an almost 
uncanny ability to understand their masters. 

One day some one announced at The Lilacs (the 
home of the writer) that one of Tabby’s kittens— 
the black one—must be killed, whereupon that 
kitten disappeared. Tabby had hidden it. 

When a gun was loaded to shoot Bigfoot, nothing 
was said in his presence, but he ran out of the 
house like a gray streak, and was not seen again 
until the fishbone in his jaw, the pain of which 
had made him so vicious that his masters actually 
feared rabies, had come out and recovery had set 
in. He returned sane and respectable, sure of a 
hearty welcome. 

In that case the instinct of self-preservation 
must have enabled the cat to divine the deadly 
purpose against his life. It is doubtless the pur- 
pose, and not the words, that animals under- 
stand. 

Tabby was a barn cat that slept on the back of a 
cow, and a particular incident in her life made her 
reputation. She brought three kittens back to The 
Lilacs from her new home—a distance of six miles. 
It would be interesting to know the time consumed 
by the cat in transporting three kittens six miles, 
and also to know the manner in which she did it. 
No one learned anything about it except that the 
cat and the kittens disappeared from one place and 
appeared some time later at the other, perceptibly 
travel-worn. 

It is hardly probable that she “stole a ride” ; it is 
more probable that she came “cross lots,” and in 
a bee line. Without doubt she carried her kittens 
in her mouth, one at a time, but how long were the 
intervals? She must have been a very homesick 
cat, longing for her old familiar barn; or was it 
important in the mother mind that her kittens 
should be brought up in the kindly atmosphere of 
The Lilacs? 
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A PERPETUAL PUPPY 


N elderly English farmer, says London Notes, 
A had been haled before the magistrates to 
show cause why he had failed to take out a 
license for a pet terrier. His oft-repeated reply to 
the questions of the court was: 
““Whoy, he’s nobbut a puppy!” 
“Yes, yes, so you say,” said the clerk at last. 
“But how old is he really?” 
“T couldn’t tell to a bit,” was the reply. “I 
never was much good at dates, but he’s nobbut a 





Strong of Limb 
and Keen of Eye 


—growing more husky, hale, hearty, ro- 
bust, deepchested, paseenenns, red- 
blooded every day—that’s your boy when 
he rides a 1917 Electrically ipped 


Pndion 
Bicycle 


Nothing like an Indian to keep him out- 
doors where he can broaden mentally 
and physically, where he will be in daily 
contact with the type of boys you want 
him to cultivate. 


And inthe Electrically Equipped Indian 
he has the strongest, most highly per- 
fected bicycle money can buy. Snappy 
streamline Indian Motocycle effect, at- 
tractive red finish, Indian tank battery 
holder, Indian crank hanger, Indian front 
fork with quadruple crown and braced 
members, Indian rear wheel stand, Indian 
cross-bar motorcycle type handlebars, 
brake, front and rear mud guards, Troxel 
saddle, large electric light, powerful re- 
flector. All Jndian built and backed. 
Indian Electrica ipped Fy 

models, $26 ea ees i 5 nt En 


Makers of the famous Indian Big Twin with 
Powerplus Motor, Side Car, and Light 
Twin with Four Cycle Opposed Motor. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
828 State St. Springfield, Mass. 
Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World 

















A linen store for ‘one hundred years 


pitt [Pavel 
ORs 


For Home Use 


Serviceable, attractive 
and inexpensive. Made 
inGingham, Plain Cham- 
bray and Percale. Sizes , 
36-46. Send for descrip- 4 
tive circular of styles. & 


a= 


Illustration shows 4 new 
design cluster-stripe, plaid 
gingham, neat and comfort- 
able. Sent at once on re- 
ceipt of price. 
“THE LINEN BOOK” 
seut free on request. 


T. D. Whitney Company 


Everything in Linens Dainty plaid ging- 
Temple Place and West Street ham dress in blue, 
Boston, Mass. green and lavender. 








Style 1405 











puppy.” 

Evidence proved, however, that the dog was long 
_ puppyhood, and the bench inflicted the usual 

ne. 

Talking it over afterwards, the farmer ex- 
claimed: “‘’Ang me if I can un’erstand it! Last 
year, an’ the year afore that, I told the same tale 
*bout same dog, an’ it wor allus good enough afore! 
Who’s been meddlin’ wi’ t’ law since last year?” 
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LYSANDER’S APPETIZER 


YSANDER, a farm hand that Everybody’s tells 
about, was recounting his troubles to a neigh- 
bor. Among other things he said that the 

wife of the farmer who employed him was “too 
close for any use.” 

“This very morning,” said he, “she asked me, 
‘Lysander, do you know how many pancakes you 
have et this mornin’? 

“T said, ‘No, ma’am, I ain’t had no occasion to 
count ’em.’ 

“*Well,’ says she, ‘that last one was the twenty- 
sixth.’ And it made me so mad I jest got up from 
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Comfort First : 


Footwear should be selected 
first —for comfort. That is 
why the Coward Shoe is so 
popular with young and old 
alike. For, although in style 
and wearing qualities it is all 
to be desired, 





“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.” 


is first a comfortable shoe 
—a true friend to your feet. 
It is a shoe that produces 
sound feet and gives the 
utmost in satisfaction. : 


For Men, Women and Children 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 

262 - 274 Greenwich Street, New York 
(Near Warren Street) 

Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 
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Don't Inflict a Truss 
Upon Your Child 


ROWING children need a t amount 
of care and attention. Especially is this true 
A is te enough to be 

4 t harne: ptured 
poe Bh Sy 
Trusses seldom fit well. Spring trusses are dangerous. 

o truss can be comfortably worn in bed. Most 
rh conspicuous. Few of them are uninjured 

iy wi . 
The Brooks Rupture Appliance has none of th 
drawbacks of a truss. Ir is especially cloned for 
wear by children because it is made to the individual 
measure of the wearer. It rests flat and smooth, and 
its so! ion adheres to the flesh, making slippind 
impossible. This cushion is always cool and come 

to a constant ci ion of air, 


SENT ON TRIAL 
To convince you of the great comfort and relief 
which your child will obtain from the Brooks Rup- 
ture Appliance, we shall be glad to send you.one 





on free trial. If you, ere not entirely satisfied, we 
will cheerfully re your money. You may deal 
with us wi e knowledge that you are receiving, 


the care and attention of a sanitarium. We are not 


a factory. 

The Brooks Rupture Aggtingss has the endorse- 

ment of the country's leading physicians. Thousands 

of happy wearers daily sing its praises. 

Do not permit your child to suffer l 1. ¥ 

owe it tothe child and to sual to hog orl shams 
is Appliance without delay. 


Use the Coupon. Use It Now. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
470 State Street Marshall, Mich., U.S. A. 





I should like to poeeive, ina Blain wrapper and Leg 
ing m: in any wa: details concerning 
Brooks Te Appliance, 5 




















the table and went to work without my breakfast!” 


. DE LUE'S GOLDEN GIANT 
38 SWEET CORN 


The most important horticultural acquisition of recent . Awarded 
my the only Silver Medal ever given by the Massachusetts Horticultural 





equally early. 
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~ q Society for novelty and excellence in Sweet Corn. 


DE LUE’S GOLDEN GIANT is the result of eleven years’ selection by Dr. 
Frederick 8. De Lue of Boston, Mass. 
crossed with “Golden Bantam.” 


With its 12 to 16-rowed ears it gives nearly four times the yield per acre 
that the Golden Bantam does The stalks 


.. from the product of “Howling Mob’’ 


with its smaller 8-rowed ears. 


are short and frequently produce two ears each. 
Its orange golden color is richer; it is more delicious in flavor and is 
To introduce DE LUE’S GOLDEN GIANT we offer a limited quantity in 


kets containing 25 kernels each at 25 cents the packet—not more than 
packets to any one customer—postpai 
and possessions. 


d anywhere in the United States 


= «lt ip ; Our 170-page Annual Catalog and Gardeners’ Guide, 
& tee 450 illustrations, several colored plates and cultural 
directions, will be mailed on application. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 
New England’s Leading Seed Store for Nearly 100 Years 
51 and 52 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
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Now He Can Le : , 
Go Get ‘em ray 


MITH BROTHERS’ Cough 

Drops will help him “play 
rings’ around the other fellow. 
His throat will stay moist and he'll 
get easier and freer breath. 





They relieve your throat and 
“guard” against colds, sore-throat 
and hoarseness. They certainly 
have some taste, too. One at 
bedtime loosens the phlegm. 


SMITH BROTHERS 

of Poughkeepsie 

Makers of S. B. Chewing Gum and 
Lasses Kisses 


Your Grandpa Knows Us 
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BROTHERS’ 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely pure. Just enough 
charcoal to sweeten the stomach 
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Believing’’—and 
Columbia dealer. 


It is reality, nothing less; for ‘‘The Stag 
presents the artists themselves to you—in vo 
charm and temperament, in art and pe 
you can hear toda 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 


865% FOR ALL THE FAMILY 8@S8 SESS Ill BES 
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“The Stage of the World” | 


OU have the stage of the world in you 
» 4 owna Columbia Grafonola and G 
Orchestral, operatic, instrumental music 
ous, classic or light; whatever your desire, 
mood, whichever great artist you want to hear 
reality, as soon as expressed. Stack ap 
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Call on the nearest § 









































To Make Money 


to maintain my family in comfort? 
How can I earn the money so necessary 
to their welfare and happiness ? 

This is a question thousands of women are asking 
themselves every day. They have a vital need for more 
money—to properly bring up their family. Many of 
them have been helped in this problem and now have 
money to spend and a permanent assured income by 
becoming our representatives and selling our 


World's Star 
Hosiery and KlomKnit™ 
Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown 
them, we can show you a fine independent way to 
have more money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 12,000 


They are, now enjoying large and prosperous busi- 
nesses with constantly increasing sales. With our help 
their incomes are growing larger every day. You can 
do the same as they have done. 

Write today! We will send you our beautifully 
illustrated catalog—shows how easy it is to become a 
World's Star Money Maker. Protected territory— 
Prompt deliveries. 

We have been in business for twenty-two years. 


KNITTING © 


BAY CITY. MICH, WS 


US SZ) 


DEPT. 341 





QUICK RELIEF for VOICE STRAIN 
THE NEW 10c BOX PROVES THEIR WORTH 
Regular Sizes 25c, 50c, $1. At Druggists. 


BROWN’S sroxcum TROCHES 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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HANDY 
BOTTLES 
1o¢ 


GLUE 


FOR EMERGENCIES 











CHOICE OF 94 STYLES So'ers and 


es in the 
famous line of *‘Ranger"’ Bicycles. There are eighty-three 
(83) others, also, shown at factory prices from $11.95, 
$13.80, $14.75, up. There is a Mead Bicycle for every 
rider, at a price made possible only by our Factory-Direct- 
to-Rider sales plan. 
MARVELOUS OFFER - 2° 4275 — one 
month’s free trial on 
this finest of bicycles —the “Ranger.** We will ship it 
o you on approval, express prepaid—without a cent 
deposit in advance. This offer absolutely genuine. 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog showing 
our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. 
sundries and useful bicycle information. 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE, rear wheels, inner tubes, 
lamps, cycl ters, equi t and parts for all bicycles 
at half usual prices. A few good second-hand bicycles 
taken in trade to be closed out, $3 to $8 each. 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in every locality to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1917 model Ranger furnished by us. Do 
not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our cat- 
alog and new special offers. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 


High School Course 
in Two Years 


EARN in yourownhome. Hereis athorough 
and simplified high school course that you can 
complete in two years. Meets college entrance 

requirements. Prepared by leading members of facul- 
ties of universities and academies. 


Study In Your Own Home 


This course was prepared especially for home train- 
ing. Your idle evenings can be spent in pleasant read- 
ing that will give you a thorough high school training. 

* Send your name and address today 
Write for Booklet ! for our booklet and full particulars. 
No obligation. Write for it at once. Now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-2413, Chicago, U.S. A. 











It's free. 














It is a cyclopedia on bicycles, | 







HO" wheel base 


ALMEP THE BIGBUY of the YEAR 


Luxurious seating and riding qualities. A high gear hill 
climber. Velvet action multiple dise clutch. Electric start- 
ing and lighting. Full floating rear axle. Equipment 
complete in every detail. Roomy 5-pass. stream line body 
For 5 years PARTIN-PALMER CARS have stood 
the test of service in all parts of the world 

YOU will profit through the interesting and liberal 
agency proposition which we offer. Write for booklet “O,” 
also ask Dept. “O” for dealers’ factory visit proposition. 
Commonwealth Motors Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 


WITTE crab: ENGINES 





GRADE 
FOR FARM and SHOP 


2 to 22 H.P.—Gasoline,Kerosene, 
Naphtha or Distillate. Known 
from coast to coast. Thousands 
in use. If you are thinking of 

—— buying an engine to grind feed 
— pump water—saw wood—or run machinery of 
any kind—write for latest WITTE Factory Prices. 
State size engine wanted, and I will send you my 
Free Book, “How To Judge Engines.” 


Address ED. H. WITTE, President, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
3617 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 3617 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











HAVE YOU THIS BOOK? 


The Word of the Truth 


The Divine Idea. The Truth as GOD has given it to 
us, arranged in a simple, continuous form, in which it 
can be easily and WHOLLY understood by any one. 
The Whole Will of God. The Way of Peace and Hap- 
piness,—now and forever. 

Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. Today? 














FPREE—75 all different for names two collectors. 
Postage 2c. Lists Free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


Stamps 








75 var. foreign 2c. Name pa 
QUAKER STAMP CO.,Toledo, 


STAMPS 


hio. 





Brave the elements 
with no fear or dread of 
after-effects— 
Yourtrampsabroad,over 
wet, slushy or ice-cov- 

\~ered pavements need 
“not end up in a cough or 
2 cold if you are safeguarded. 
Deans Mentholated Cough Drops 
prevent the serious after-effects 
of wet feet—relieve sore throat 
and destroy coughs before they 
become serious. 
Dean Medicine Company 
ilwaukee, Wit 
Ask Your Dealer 
Sor This Package 
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WHERE THE “PALM” 
OLIVE GROWS 


Spain is one of the great olive-producing countries of modern times. 
We send to her for the oil used in making Palmolive Soap, as mer- 
chants centuries ago used to send to Ancient Syria, the motherland 
of olives. 


For since the days of Royal Egypt, Palm and Olive oils have been con- 
sidered toilet essentials— Nature's perfect cleansing agents. But the old- 
time combination was crude. How the aristocrats of bygone days 
would have enjoyed the luxury of 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 


The smooth, creamy lather of the rouge, price 50 cents each; Palm- 
Sie 2s, wholesome green cake, so refresh- _ olive talcum, lip-rouge and shaving 
oe ingly fragrant, keeps the most _ stick, price 25 cents each. 

delicate skins fine and soft. Thus 


igh : If your’ dealer does not carry a 
it is the most popular toilet soap full stock, write us direct, enclos- 
~~ in the world. 


4 ing price of article desired. 

ve ~ It leads a complete line of equally | Week-end package mailed for 25 
_ perfect toilet specialties. There is cents in stamps. . Contains eight 
~ Palmolive shampoo, cold.cream, —_ favorite Palmolive articles attrac- 

ing cream, powder and _ tively packed. 








B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
* Canadian Factory: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 


